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ABSTRACT 



This study explores the relationship between access 
to higher education and the operation of New York State's programs of 
student financial aid. The first section presents a summary of the 
major trends affecting access to higher education. These trends 
include: increasing manpower needs; increasing college attendance not 
only of intellectually able students, but also of those less 
intellectually gifted; growing recognition of the basic right to 
education for all regardless of income; change and diversification of 
higher education institutions; and trends in consumer expenditures 
for higher education. The second section examines aspects of the 
current New York scene; the state's programs of financial aid, 
changing patterns of college attendance, the increase in graduate 
study, the development of 2-year colleges, the Regents College 
Scholarship Program: the examination, the selection of students to 
receive the awards* and the procedures for relating the size of the 
award to family ability to pay, the Scholar Incentive Program geared 
to college capable students, the students not graduating from high 
school, institutional considerations and student financial aid, and 
the relationship between state and federal aid programs. The final 
section of the report is devoted to conclusions and recommendations. 
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Foreword 



Dr. James E. Allen Jr. 

Commissioner of Education 
The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 

Dear Dr. Allen: 

I am pleased to present in this report the results of the study that the 
College Entrance Examination Board was invited to undertake by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York last spring. The study staff, 
the consultants, and the advisory committee first reviewed with me the 
New York State program of financial assistance to college students. We 
then addressed ourselves to the task of formulating recommendations 
with respect to the role, scope, and features of such a program in the 
years ahead. We transmit them in this proposal with a feeling of admira- 
tion for what New York State has already accomplished and with the 
hope that the results of our work will aid the state in continuing to 
improve its services to the young students to whom it will turn for leader- 
ship tomorrow. 

The individuals associated with this study join me in thanking you and 
the Board of Regents for this opportunity to serve in the interest of 
improving access to higher education in New York State. 

Cordially yours, 

Richard Pearson 
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Origin, Purpose, and Method 
of the Study 

This study is concerned with an exploration of the relationship between 
access to higher education and the operation of New York’s programs 
of student financial aid. The basic philosophical position of those who 
undertook this study is a simple one. The state of New York is well 
launched on a long-term and necessary trend: open access to higher 
education on the part of the great majority of its young people. The 
state’s student financial aid programs constitute an instrument of public 
policy that can contribute to sustain and advance this trend. The ques- 
tions with which the study is concerned deal with the possible changes 
and extensions in the present programs that, in the light of today’s cir- 
cumstances, are relevant to current restraints on access to higher educa- 
tion within the state of New York. 

In April 1966, the College Entrance Examination Board was invited 
by the Commissioner of Education of New York to submit a proposal 
for such a study. The invitation was brief and to the point. It invited an 
overall review, with re 'ommendations, to be conducted and completed 
within six months, in time for the possible preparation of proposals to 
the Regents and the legislature in early 1967. Neither the commissioner 
nor his colleagues had any particular point of view to espouse, and they 
have offered no specific direction to any part of the study. They have, 
however, been readily available to the study staff and its consultants and 
to meetings of its advisory committee. Their information and their ad- 
vice have been invaluable. 

Presumably, the College Board was identified to receive this invitation 
because of its membership affiliation with higher institutions and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the state, as well as elsewhere throughout the 
country. Presumably also, the Board’s long experience with the identi- 
fication and nurture of intellectually able students and its more recent, 
intensive experience with student financial aid problems through the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service were considerations that led to the invitation. 
At any event, these factors were decisive in the minds of the Board’s 
officers and prompted them to prepare and submit a proposal. This de- 
cision was subsequently reported to the trustees of the Board, who agreed 
wholeheartedly with the undertaking. The study was funded under the 
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provisions of Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 

The brief time schedule allotted to the study determined the general 
nature of the approach and also posed serious limitations on what could 
be done. 

The general approach was to “posthole” certain aspects of the overall 
program, rather than to undertake a comprehensive evaluation of all 
elements. Six topics were selected for intensive investigation by a series 
of consultants whose training and experience were highly relevant. The 
topics and the consultants who investigated them are as follows. 

Implications of Changing Patterns of College Attendance . James R. 
Spence, Director, Office of Admissions Program, State University of 
New York 

Selection of Able Students in the Regents College Scholarship Program . 
George A. Kramer, Director of Admissions, Rutgers— The State Uni- 
versity, and Member, New Jersey State Scholarship Commission 
The Regents Scholarship Examination . Warren G. Findley, Director, 
Research and Development Center in Educational Stimulation, Uni- 
versity of Georgia 

The Assessment of Financial Ability to Pay the Expenses of College 
Attendance with Particular Reference to Students from Low-income 
Families . Martin Meade, Vice President of Student Personnel, Ford- 
ham University 

The Relationship between Federal and New York State Financial Aid 
Programs. Charles C Cole Jr., Dean of the College, Lafayette College 
Legislative , Administrative , and Financial Implications . John I. Kirk- 
patrick, Financial Vice President and Treasurer, Pace College 

It should be a matter of record that the consultants listed above were 
the first choice of the study staff in each instance and that each agreed 
readily to undertake the investigation, despite already existing commit- 
ments in their own work. Their contributions represent a considerable 
sacrifice of time and energy, on unusually short notice. 

Subsequently, it became clear that the implications of the existing 



programs, and those of any contemplated changes, for the colleges and 
universities in the state, should also be the subject of individual inquiry. 
Three such inquiries were commissioned: for the private colleges and 
universities; for the State University of New York; and for the City 
University of New York. The consultants were George L. Dischinger 
Jr., Director of Admissions, University of Rochester; Ernest Boyer, 
Executive Dean University-wide Activities, State University of New 
York; and Jerome Lord, Executive Assistant to the Dean for Academic 
Development, City University of New York. 

The major limitation posed by the six-month time schedule was that 
the consultants and the study staff were obliged to limit their attention 
to statistics and other data that were readily available. There was no 
opportunity for original research and little for the undertaking of needed 
surveys and tabulations. For this reason, this report relies heavily on 
general evidence and on reasoning to illuminate the basic issues; it offers 
relatively little to precise formulations of particular problems or detailed 
consideration of possible solutions. 

Alex J. Ducanis served as an overall statistical and research consultant 
to the study. Ducanis is currently Director of Institutional Research at 
the State University of New York at Binghamton and formerly served 
in a research capacity in the State Education Department at Albany. 
He prepared summaries of basic and historical statistics for use by the 
other consultants and the study staff. He also made arrangements for a 
special New York tabulation of the i960 Project Talent Study, a tabu- 
lation that was barely completed in time for consideration in this report. 

An important part of the study staff’s modus operandi was the use of 
a large and broadly representative advisory committee, drawn from 
within and without the state of New York. The committee chairman was 
Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent of the Evanston Township High 
School in Illinois and currently Chairman of the Illinois State Scholarship 
Commission. Michael has previously served as a high school principal in 
two communities in New York State. The vice chairman of the advisory 
committee was John F. Morse, Director, Council on Federal Relations 
of the American Council on Education. Morse is also well acquainted 



with New York’s educational problems, having served as Vice President 
and Director of Admissions at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. The 
names of other members of the advisory committee are given at the 
beginning of this report. 

The advisory committee met three times during the course of the 
study: once on July 7, 1966, to consider purposes and plans; once again 
on September 16 to consider nrogress reports from the study staff and 
consultants; and for a two-day final meeting on November 4 and 5 to 
discuss general conclusions and recommendations. 

The advisory committee made two important contributions. First, it 
insisted on taking a broad, long-range view of problems of access to 
higher education within the state and on the role that might be played 
by the financial aid programs. The comprehensive perspective that has 
been taken in this report was fully as much the result of the committee’s 
discussions as it was the result of any predilections on the part of the 
director of the study. Second, the committee insisted on taking a student- 
oriented view of the problems under consideration. Institutional prob- 
lems were recognized and discussed as they arose but were, invariably, 
subordinated to a more general concern for the young people themselves. 

The member colleges, universities, secondary schools, and associations 
of the College Entrance Examination Board do not necessarily endorse 
the conclusions and recommendations of this study. The study staff used 
procedures that the membership of the Board itself use.s in considering 
problems of access to higher education in the United States: factual 
evidence and informed discussion by representative bodies. To that ex- 
tent, the experience acquired by the Board’s member institutions and 
associations was drawn upon for purposes of this study. The contents 
of this report, however, are the responsibility of the director of this 
study who happens also to be the chief executive officer of the Board. 



A Background Summary of the Major Trends 
Affecting Access to Higher Education 

New York State’s programs of financial aid to college students are the 
largest and most extensive of their kind in the country. They have had 
and will continue to have significant influence on the large-scale move- 
ment of young people into the various institutions of higher education, 
both in the state and nationally. This review thus starts with a summary 
of the trends affecting admission to college, in the belief that New York’s 
financial aid programs are an instrument of public policy that can in- 
fluence the size and the shape of the future college-going population. 

The growing movement of American youth into an increasing variety 
of educational programs beyond high school has its roots in the nine- 
teenth century when widespread opportunity for elementary education 
became a fact in the United States. It was stimulated after World War I 
and during the Depression by the development of the comprehensive 
secondary school. It was further stimulated after World War II by the 
national realization that colleges and universities offered a useful means 
of returning large numbers of veterans to the civilian economy and to 
peaceful pursuits. The movement has since been stimulated by an ad- 
vancing technological economy and, most recently, by an emerging 
social concern for each boy and girl in coming generations. The door to 
educational opportunity beyond high school is now about half open. 
Actions taken during the next few years will largely determine whether 
and how soon the door will be fully open to ail the nation’s young 
people. 



Overall Enrollment Trends 

The extent and pace of the movement into higher education is suggested 
by national figures on college enrollments. In 1900, there were 0.2 mil- 
lion students in the colleges and universities, a number that amounted 
to 4 percent of the 18-21 age group. By 1955 and i960, enrollments 
reached 2.7 and 3.6 million, respectively. In 1965, there were 5.6 million 
students in the colleges and universities, a number that amounted to 
more than 45 percent of the age group. Nationally, beginning college 
students in 1964 equaled 54 percent of high school graduates that year. 

Within the state of New York, college enrollments reached 321,000 



by 1950. In 1955 and i960, the figures were 325,000 and 419,000, re- 
spectively. In 1965, there were 611,000 students enrolled in the colleges 
and universities of the state, of whom almost half were studying part 
time. The total 1965 enrollment amounted to a substantial 60 percent of 
the age group. New York’s beginning college students in 1964 equaled 
54 percent of high school graduates that year. 

Groups this large, either within the state or over the entire country, 
mask a great many individual differences among boys and girls. In this 
study reference is made to several large groups of young people. The 
particular definition of an age group varies depending on the context of 
the discussion. The reference may be to 1 8-year-olds, or to the group 
aged 18-21, or to younger groups. Within a given age group, distinction 
is made between high school graduates and nonstudents, the latter being 
boys and girls who dropped out of school at some time before they 
would normally have graduated from high school. In references to high 
school graduates, distinction is made between intellectually able students 
and students who are capable of doing college-level work. The size of 
the intellectually able group is not known with even a reasonable degree 
of precision, but it is becoming apparent that the group is potentially 
larger than most current estimates. For reasons that are developed as this 
discussion proceeds, the intellectually able group is defined here as con- 
stituting roughly 25 percent of high school graduates, roughly 20 per- 
cent of the 1 8-year-old age group, and potentially 25 percent of younger 
age groups. The college-capable group is rapidly being defined by mere 
graduation from high school. This group thus includes the intellectually 
able and a larger number of other young people, so that the entire col- 
lege-capable group is taken to be from 80 to 85 percent of high school 
graduates. 



Manpower Trends in the Nation's Economy 
Much of the increase in college enrollments is the result of expanding 
manpower needs in the American economy. Colleges and universities, 
throughout the twentieth century, have prepared men and women for 
professional employment. In the early decades, the focus was on the 
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senior professions; medicine, law, public service. Later, newer profes- 
sions were added: engineering, business, science, education. In the post- 
World War II period there was a marked acceleration in manpower 
requirements, one that took two distinct forms. 

On the one hand, the various professional fields were subjected to 
increasing pressures for specialization. These pressures were particularly 
great in the sciences and technology, where such fields as nuclear physics, 
nuclear chemistry, biochemistry, and space technology gained increas- 
ing significance. Specialization increased in other fields too, however. 
The effect of growing specialization in all the professional fields has been 
to increase greatly the demand for intellectually :>ble students, who can 
complete rigorous undergraduate programs, proceed into graduate and 
professional schools, and then enter employment. 

On the other hand, strong manpower pressures now exist for a grow- 
ing variety of newer subprofessional and technical occupations, such as 
nursing, medical technology, electronics, accounting, and retail mer- 
chandising. Some of these fields require four years of college work, 
others only two. They usually do not require training at the graduate 
and professional level. The effect of increased manpower pressures for 
subprofessional and technical workers has been to increase the demand 
for young people who are capable of pursuing a two- or four-year 
college program but do not feel the commitment required for a fully 
professional program. Some of these college-capable students will take 
liberal arts programs, together with vocational subjects, at a four-year 
institution. To an increasing extent, they are enrolling in two-year com- 
munity colleges, as either transfer or terminal students. 

It is important to emphasize that the economic demand for college- 
capable students to pursue subprofessional and technical programs is, in 
quantitative terms, more significant than the demand for intellectually 
able students. On " fully trained professional requires anywhere from 5 
to to subprofessionals to support his work. The logistics of an advancing, 
technological economy are now bearing heavily on the full range of 
ability in the general population. 

From the point of view of the economy, and its manpower needs, 



investment in the education and training of future workers can be ex- 
pected to produce substantial dividends in the form of future economic 
growth and increased productivity. The research and policy committee 
of the Committee for Economic Development has stated that “It seems 
a reasonable conclusion from presently available evidence that the re- 
turns from educational expenditures are not only positive but also prob- 
ably of at least the same order of magnitude as the returns from other 
investments made in the United States, both in individual earnings and in 
national income. By this elementary standard, education seems to pay.” 1 

Intellectually Able Students 

The admission to college of a substantial proportion of young people 
who have high intellectual ability is one of the significant advances in 
education between 1950 and 1965. In 1950, the odds were about fifty- 
fifty that such students would enter college directly from high school. 
By i960, these odds had shifted to about eighty-twenty in favor of col- 
lege attendance and are probably somewhat higher today. 

The reasons for this significant shift are complex and not too well 
understood, but at least four stand out as important. 

First, there was a marked change in public attitude toward education 
and toward intellectually able students, as a result of Sputnik I. We be- 
came aware as a nation that we had to be more attentive to the nurture 
of the intellectually able students in the schools and colleges. 

Second, there were movements within education that led to the now- 
famiJ^r wave of curricular reform in the schools. These movements were 
under way before Sputnik I, but they were given substantial impetus 
and support by that event and by the public reaction to it. 

Third, the expansion of physical facilities for higher education began 
early in the 1950s, as a result of enrollment pressures from returning 
veterans and as future population trends became visible. 

Fourth, student financial aid funds of all kinds were substantially 
increased. Many new scholarship and loan programs came into being 
during the 1950s, and programs already in existence were enlarged. This 
change came about initially as a result of actions in the private sector: 



some colleges and universities and a few private agencies. The substantial 
momentum came, however, as a result of subsequent actions by a number 
of states and by the federal government. The state of New York con- 
tributed to this trend through its substantial expansion of the Regents 
College Scholarship Program and through the creation of the Scholar 
Incentive Awards. 

The curricular reforms of the 1950s had a discernible impact on col- 
lege preparatory programs in the secondary schools. The impact has 
probably been greatest in the ca e of mathematics, science, and perhaps 
foreign languages, but it has also been evident in the case of English, 
history, and social studies. Curricular reform has been accompanied by 
a substantial extension of the guidance function in the secondary schools, 
to give increasing support to young people in their planning for college 
beginning in the ninth and tenth grades. 

It is likely that the improvement that has occurred with respect to 
college, attendance of intellectually able students is the result of all the 
foregoing factors rather than any one alone. It is also likely that cur- 
ricular reform and the extension of the guidance function in the schools 
were necessary prerequisites to the overall improvement. It is not at all 
likely that the mere increase in funds available for student financial aid 
would have had an important effect without these other prerequisite 
changes. Experience with intellectually able students during the :950s 
and early 1960s suggests that financial aid programs serve largely to 
implement decisions already reached by young people well before the 
twelfth grade. 

There is another implication growing out of recent experience with 
intellectually able students. It is apparent that curricular reform and 
extension of the guidance function have not affected all secondary 
schools equally. For the most part, schools that had strong programs in 
the early 1950s are the ones that have shown the greatest gains in the 
intervening period. These schools probably number no more than 1,000 
throughout the country, out of an overall total of some 25,000. The 
greatest gains were made in schools that are characterized by high per- 
pupil costs, favorable teacher-pupil ratios, well-qualified faculties, and 
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adequate physical facilities. These schools are usually located in the 
suburban areas and rarely in urban centers or rural areas. The intellectu- 
ally able students admitted to college during the past i y years have come 
very largely from schools like these, not from a full cross section of 
the country’s schools. 

There are, thus, two conclusions from this experience that are relevant 
to the present study. First, financial barriers to college attendance have 
been lowered for a substantial proportion of the intellectually able 
students. Within a narrow range, say the top 5 percent of high school 
graduates, they have been effectively eliminated. Within a broader range, 
say the top 25 percent of high school graduates, they have been sub- 
stantially reduced. Second, this experience has shown that a compre- 
hensive effort that includes increased financial aid can result in dramatic 
shifts in college attendance for some young people in the schools they 
are fortunate enough to attend. Experience has revealed relatively little 
about the number and the nurture of the intellectually able among all 
young people in all the schools. 

College-capable Students 

The period between 1950 and 1965 produced a second significant ad- 
vance: young people whose ability and high school performance were 
well below that of intellectually able students began to attend college 
in substantial numbers. A generation ago, most of these boys and girls 
would have gone directly into employment after high school gradu- 
ation. Today, an increasing proportion are continuing their education 
through two and sometimes four years of college study. The trend is in 
the direction of considering all students who succeed in graduating from 
high school as capable of doing college work. 

The nature of this trend is suggested by evidence from the Project 
TaEnt survey, conducted nationally among high school students in i960. 
The results showed that “5% of the students who entered college scored 
in the bottom one-fifth of the aptitude distribution, and as many as 2 1 % 
scored in the bottom half.” 2 These findings are confirmed by a 1965 sur- 
vey conducted by Medsker and Trent. In that case, 22 percent of the 
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students scoring in the bottom fifth of the aptitude distribution entered 
college, and 3 1 percent of those scoring in the next lowest fifth entered 
college. 3 

The evidence is clear that these college-capable students were not 
admitted to college only to fail in their academic work. The persistence 
rate through one year of college study for the Project Talent students 
scoring in the bottom quarter was 72 percent. Persistence rates for the 
two groups cited above from the Medsker-Trent study were 65 and 78 
percent respectively. 

The reasons for increased college attendance on the part of the group 
here called college-capable are somewhat different from those advanced 
above for intellectually able students. Curricular reform and the exten- 
sion of the guidance function were probably not direct causes, although 
they undoubtedly had an indirect influence; these changes, as discussed 
above, were focused largely on the intellectually able students in rela- 
tively few of the country’s secondary schools. The more recent efforts 
in curriculum and guidance associated with disadvantaged students got 
under way too recently to be discernible in current statistics. Similarly, 
increases in student financial aid funds have probably had only an in- 
direct effect on the number of college-capable students attending col- 
lege. Few of these students can qualify for available scholarships, al- 
though loans for college expenses are available to many of them. 

The principal explanation probably lies in the interplay among man- 
power requirements, public attitudes, and the availability of college 
programs at the subprofessional and technical level. There is a growing 
public awareness that employment during the latter third of the twen- 
tieth century will require some formal education beyond secondary 
school. This is a generally accurate reading of future manpower require- 
ments in the country’s advancing, technological economy. These ex- 
pectations and requirements are being met in some areas of the country 
by the establishment of community colleges and by a broadening of the 
programs in many of the four-year institutions. The evidence is clear 
on one point: in localities where low-cost, comprehensive college facili- 
ties exist, college attendance rates run 80 percent or more of high school 
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graduates; in areas where facilities are limited and expensive, college 
attendance rates run as low as 20 or 30 percent. 

The appearance of substantial numbers of college-capable students in 
the college-going population poses two problems that are relevant in 
this study. 

In the first place, there is a demonstrable social inequity between the 
college-ci pable students who do go to college and those who do not. 
At the highest levels of intellectual ability, financial barriers to college 
attendance have been eliminated; at somewhat lower levels, they have 
been substantially reduced. Elsewhere in the ability range of high school 
graduates, financial barriers are significant and in some cases crucial. 
Medsker and Trent summarize their evidence on this point as follows: 
“more students of low ability from high socio-economic homes entered 
college than did high ability students from low socio-economic homes.” 4 

In the second place, there is danger of placing too much emphasis on 
traditional educational yardsticks in estimating what college-capable 
students are, in fact, capable of doing in college. The traditional yard- 
sticks place heavy emphasis on intellectual ability because this has been 
the traditional emphasis in higher education. The newer college pro- 
grams that are oriented toward subprofessional and technical occupations 
place less emphasis on intellectual ability and more on ability of a practi- 
cal sort. All too little is now known about the abilities required in many 
of the new college programs. But there is growing evidence that tradi- 
tional yardsticks, such as grades in college preparatory subjects or scores 
on conventional tests of scholastic aptitude and achievement (including 
the Regents College Scholarship Examination), are relatively less effec- 
tive with these students. 

The Nonstudent and the Right to Education 
Opportunity for higher education today has touched, though not yet 
reached, young people from the lowest income groups in American 
society. To a degree, this is an economic problem, and further invest- 
ment in opportunities at this level can be justified in terms of future 
economic return. The civil rights movement, however, has raised the 



issue to a moral plane. There is now a human right involved in educa- 
tional opportunity, and the country is challenged to make real its dream 
of equal opportunity. The nonstudents who do not now graduate from 
high school, much less attend college, are thus a significant part of this 
overview ^f long-term trends toward access to higher education. 

The present situation with respect to nonstudents is grim, as judged by 
findings from current studies. Many nonstudents today are Negro or 
members of other minority groups. These young people have been the 
subject of a large-scale survey recently completed by the United States 
Office of Education and reported under the title “Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity.” This survey reveals that only 4.6 percent of all 
college students in 1965 were Negro. Further, the Negroes who are in 
college are not attending a cross section of American colleges and uni- 
versities. The survey reports “(1) in every region Negro students are 
more likely to enter the State College system than the State University 
system, and further they are a smaller proportion of the student body 
of universities than any other category of public institutions of higher 
education, (2) Negro students are more frequently found in institutions 
which have a high dropout rate, (3) they attend mainly institutions with 
low tuition cost, (4) they tend to major in engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, social work, and social science, and nursing.” 5 

An important reason why Neg.'oes are not entering higher education 
in reasonable numbers is that their abilities on the average are not as well 
developed by the twelfth grade as is the case with students among the 
white majority. The U. S. Office of Education survey reports nation- 
wide median test scores at the twelfth grade for the two groups. The 
testt> covered verbal, reading, mathematics, general information, and 
nonverbal questions. Median scores for the Negro students ranged from 
40.6 to 42.2. For students in the white majority, medians ranged from 
51.8 to 52.2. It should be emphasized that these differences are average 
differences and that some Negroes scored higher than many in the 
majority group. Nonetheless, the average differences are highly signifi- 
cant, both statistically and educationally. 

A further conclusion from the Office of Education survey is even 



more sobering. The differences that were observed between the two 
groups at the twelfth rrade were relatively greater than those observed 
between comparable groups at the first grade, or the beginning of formal 
education. The survey reports this conclusion in the following words. 
“For most minority groups then, and most particularly the Negro, 
schools provide no opportunity at all for them to overcome this initial 
deficiency; in fact, they fall farther behind the white majority in the 
development of several skills which are critical to making a living and 
participating fully in modern society. Whatever may be the combina- 
tion of non-school factors— poverty, community attitudes, low educa- 
tional level of parents— which put minority children at a disadvantage 
in verbal and nonverbal skills when they enter the first grade, the fact is 
that the schools have not overcome it.” 6 

The beginning of a serious attack on thib problem, through programs 
oi # compensatory education for disadvantaged students, occurred about 
io years ago. An early example was the Demonstration Guidance Project 
in New York City, since known as the Higher Horizons Program. The 
state of New York and its towns and cities have been in the forefront 
of this attack through Project Able, Project Talent Search, the School 
to Employment Program, and Project Re-entry, in addition to numer- 
ous local efforts. Most recently, the federal government has given 
national impetus to a solution of the problem through Projects Head 
Start and Upward Bound. According to evidence reported in 1966 by 
Gordon and Wilkerson, compensatory programs are now under way 
in a minimum of 200 communities throughout the country. 7 

The pioblem of cultural deprivation, however, is stubborn, deep- 
seated, and goes to the roots of what educators know and do not know 
about the learning process. Most current programs in compensatory 
education are not yet showing the results that were hoped for. Gordon 
and Wilkerson summarize their judgment of current efforts under way 
throughout the country in the following words. “We have said to these 
children, ‘We will prepare you for our school system, we will help you 
to catch up when you fall behind, we will show you the kind of lives 
other kinds of children already know about, and if you get discouraged 
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and drop out we will try our best to get you back.’ But what we have 
not said is, ‘We will take you ns you are, and ourselves assume the burden 
of finding educational techniques appropriate to your needs.’ We have 
asked of them a degree of change far greater than any that we as educa- 
tors have been willing to make in our own institutions.” 8 

These judgments suggest that the curricular reforms and improve- 
ments in guidance that affected intellectually able students during the 
1 950s were child’s play compared to the effort that will be required if 
the potential of the nonstudents is to be realized. The strategy of devising 
special projects and grafting them onto the schools’ continuing programs 
worked well in the earlier case. There was, within a decade, substantial 
evidence of improvement in the rate of college attendance among intel- 
lectually able students and in their preparation, especially in science and 
mathematics. The problem with respect to the nonstudent, however, goes 
directly to the heart of educational philosophy and practice in the schools 
and may not be greatly influenced by special projects when the schools’ 
basic programs continue unchanged. 

In considering the changes required deep within the schools, Gordon 
and Wilkerson have written as follows. “Probably the most significant 
change—or at least the one with the most serious implications for educa- 
tion-will be the change that requires the schools to shift away from 
an emphasis on simply rewarding the successful student. The emphasis 
will have to fall instead on the schools’ responsibility for insuring success 
in academic, emotional, and social learning for all students save a very 
few who are truly mentally defective.” 9 
The direction of the required changes is suggested by another quota- 
tion from Gordon and Wilkerson. “It is essential that we begin to 
identify as assets those behaviors and conditions which can be utilized 
and built upon for the purposes of educational improvement. It is 
extremely important to recognize that selective motivation, creativity, 
and proficiency are present in this population, and, as Riessman has 
consistently stressed, if we look for these characteristics in their tradi- 
tional form and along traditionally academic dimensions, we shall merely 
insure that they not be found. These children, like others, are motivated 



by some factors. They show creativity in some situations. They are 
proficient at some tasks and under some conditions.” 10 

The future of the nonstudents in American schools during the next 
one or two decades will very largely determine whether the long-term 
trend toward universal higher education will continue its upward move- 
ment. If the schools are unsuccessful with these young people, then 
even conservative projections of future college enrollments are likely to 
be too optimistic. On the other hand, if fundamental changes in the 
schools can be made, it is likely that the pool of both intellectually able 
and college-capable students will be significantly enlarged by 1975 or 
1980. In that event, even the most optimistic projections of future 
college enrollments may prove to be too low. The existence of the non- 
students in 1966 raises a large imponderable in planning future public 
commitments to higher education. 

In terms of the present study, there is an important potential relation- 
ship between public policy and the nonstudents. This relationship is 
summarized in the word “motivation.” If these young people can see 
that the educational process has a significant result, in the form of intel- 
lectual development and preparation for useful employment, their moti- 
vation may well be profoundly affected. Most young people will not 
achieve this result during the latter third of the twentieth century 
through widespread opportunity for secondary education; it will come 
only through opportunity for formal education beyond the high school. 
A public guarantee of equality of educational opportunity at this level 
can be expected to have far-reaching effects on student motivation in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Such a guarantee, however, will 
not affect motivation if made in isolation. It can only reinforce funda- 
mental changes already under way within the schools. 

Institutional Trends 

The movement of successively larger proportions of the age group into 
American colleges and universities has been accompanied by significant 
changes in the nature of these institutions and their programs. Some 
changes are directly related to the characteristics of the young people 



who attend college at any one time. More are responses to underlying 
social and economic forces. The total effect of all the institutional 
changes over the years has been to produce a growing range and diversity 
of institution and program, all identified as part of higher education in 
the United States. The trend is in the direction of a comprehensive group 
of institutions of higher education that, collectively, embrace the full 
range of abilities and interests among all young people. 

There is, as yet, no satisfactory nomenclature to describe these changes 
in institutional terms. Their scope and extent, however, is suggested by a 
few historical references. The colonial colleges that dotted the eastern 
seaboard at the end of the eighteenth century have evolved into several 
forms: the liberal arts college, the university centered on such a college, 
and the comprehensive metropolitan university. Normal schools for 
teachers, state universities, and land-grant universities appeared in the 
nineteenth century. The normal schools have since evolved into state 
teachers’ colleges and are currently evolving into comprehensive col- 
leges. The state universities and land-grant universities have evolved 
into complex institutions with commitments to research and public ser- 
vice as well as to teaching. In the twentieth century the two-year com- 
munity college has been created, the urban university has developed, 
and there has been heavy emphasis on graduate and professional schools. 
Throughout the country’s history, new institutions have been founded 
on one or another of the foregoing models, or on variations of them. 
Today, there are more than 2,000 institutions of higher education in the 
United States. 

The diversity among these institutions is a source of strength to the 
country. Teaching, scholarship, and research are, by their nature, gen- 
uinely free enterprises. They thrive best when their environment is 
loose. Further, no one institutional form has proven to be any better 
than any other; the purposes they all serve are too varied for any one. 
Perhaps most important, the diversity among institutions of higher educa- 
tion permits the country to spread the risk in educat future genera- 
tions. Without positive knowledge of what the future will require, it 
would be rash to assume that any one institutional form is dispensable. 



There are strong indications that we are, as a country, diminishing our 
dependence on privately supported colleges and universities— a group 
that now contributes significantly to the diversity that characterizes the 
totality of higher institutions. Total college enrollments doubled through- 
out the country between 1955 and 1965. During this same period, enroll- 
ments at the public institutions ran well ahead of the overall increase. In 
1955, one college student in every two was enrolled in a public institu- 
tion. By 1965, the proportion had increased to two in three. Current 
projections for the next 15 years suggest that at least three out of every 
four future students will be enrolled in public colleges and universities. 

This is a necessary trend because the private institutions have lacked 
the resources to provide the expansion of facilities needed to meet enroll- 
ment pressures in the years since 1950. The major part of the expansion 
came, of necessity, from the public sector. It would be a matter of serious 
consequence to the country if this trend continued beyond some critical 
point, below which the contribution of the private institutions was 
effectively eliminated. 

The state of New York will be in a period of decision with respect 
to this issue for some years to come. For historic reasons, many of the 
country’s private colleges and universities are located in New York and 
in other states along the Eastern Seaboard. State universities and land- 
grant universities, so widespread in the Middle and Far West, came into 
being after the colonial colleges in the East had been established. In 1965, 
54 percent of full-time college students in New York were enrolled in 
private institutions; the corresponding national figure is 34 percent. The 
proportion in private institutions in New York is expected to continue 
to decrease, although by 1970 it will be only slightly below 50 percent. 
The trend beyond that date is, within limits, subject to action at the 
state level. 

There is another side to this issue that is equally relevant to the present 
study: New York, and other states along the Eastern Seaboard, have 
been slow to recognize their inevitable dependence on the public colleges 
and universities. The State University of New York was founded in 
1948, well over 100 years after comparable institutions were established 
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in other parts of the country. Only within the past few years has finan- 
cial support for this institution been commensurate with the state’s need 
for a strong and viable institution of this type. Similarly, the City Uni- 
versity of New York, which has a long tradition of public higher educa- 
tion, has only recently begun to receive the financial support necessary 
to do the job expected of it. The public community college movement 
advanced in other states before it began to gain momentum in New York. 
Now that the state has clearly recognized its future dependence on these 
public institutions, it is essential that they be given all the resources 
necessary for the accomplishment of their purposes. 

New York’s programs of student financial aid constitute an instru- 
ment of public policy that can have a significant influence on the future 
of public and private institutions within the state. Elimination of these 
programs would greatly hasten the trend away from enrollment in the 
private colleges and universities; this is clearly an undesirable outcome. 
On the other hand, continued expansion of the existing programs, with- 
out some change in philosophy and practice, would probably impede the 
healthy growth of the public institutions; this too is undesirable. 

Institutional development in the United States has paralleled the in- 
creased heterogeneity among the college-going population. As observed 
above there is a long-term trend in the direction of finding that any high 
school graduate is capable of finishing college. The institutional trend is 
in the direction of providing a comprehensive srt of universities, colleges, 
and programs— one that corresponds to the full range of abilities and 
interests among all high school graduates. The institutions of higher 
education in the state of New York are now advancing rapidly in this 
direction. 

Trends in Consumer Expenditures for Higher Education 

The financing of higher education in the United States is genuinely a 
joint enterprise. All colleges and universities depend on income from 
several sources, rarely from any one. Public institutions depend heavily 
on tax support, but they derive significant income from student fees and, 
in some cases, from endowments and gifts. Private institutions depend 
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heavily on student fees and on income from ndowments and gifts; they 
too, however, derive significant income from tax sources. 

Consumer expenditures loom large in the financing of higher education 
as a whole. This fact is illustrated by U.S. Office of Education statistics 
for 1950 and i960. 11 

Total income for all colleges and universities was $24 billion in 1950. 
By i960, the figure was $5.8 billion, an increase of 140 percent. 

Income derived by the institutions from state governments amounted 
to $0.5 billion in 1950. By i960, the figure was $1.4 billion, an increase 
of 1 80 percent. Income from state governments amounted to 2 1 percent 
of total institutional income in 1950; by i960, the proportion was 24 
percent. 

During this period, consumer expenditures played a role rougnly 
comparable to expenditures by state governments. In 1950, institutional 
income from student fees totaled $0.4 billion. The figure for i960 was 
$i,2 billion, an increase of 200 percent. Income from student fees 
amounted to 17 percent of total institutional income in 1950; by i960, 
the proportion was 2 1 percent. 

The foregoing figures understate the total of consumer expenditures 
for nigher education because they are limited to fee payments to institu- 
tions and do not include other items that families consider legitimate 
expenses of college attendance. No exact total is known, but a rough 
indication is given by U.S. Department of Commerce reports on con- 
sumer expenditures for educational purposes. In i960, these totaled 
$4.4 billion, of which an unknown part went for expenses at private 
elementary and secondary schools and for adult education. 12 It is prob- 
ably reasonable to conclude that total consumer expenditures for higher 
education reached at least $2.5 billion in i960 and may have reached 
$3.0 billion. 

Consumer expenditures of this magnitude have not come easily to 
most families in the United States. This fact was recognized early in the 
1 950s, when serious study of the problem was undertaken and when 
large-scale student financial aid programs developed. The pioneering 
agency in this field was the College Scholarship Service of the College 
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Entrance Examination Board, which began in 1954 as a small association 
of private colleges and universities but which, as of November 1966, 
consists of 863 institutions, both public and private. The css has under- 
taken a number of significant studies of consumer ability to pay for 
higher education and of ways in which families’ resources can be aug- 
mented in order to cover their children’s total college expenses. These 
studies have not been conducted over a long enough period to establish 
significant long-term trends, but they do indicate the status of the prob- 
lem at the present time. 

The css has developed standards for determining family ability to pay 
college expenses from three principal sources: (1) a series of studies at 
individual colleges and universities; (2) statistical summaries derived 
from 1.2 million financial statements submitted to the css during the 
past 1 2 years by families who have children ready for or already attend- 
ing college; and (3) cost-of-living studies made by government agencies. 
These standards are, in the last analysis, judgmental. They depend 
heavily on the experience of college financial aid officers and other 
specialists who have studied the evidence available. 

These standards, for families at various income levels and with two 
or four children, are presented in Table 1. They represent the situation 
for what the css calls uncomplicated cases— that is, families who have 
no unusual financial circumstances. In families in which one parent is 
missing, or there are unusual medical expenses, or there are dependents 
outside the immediate family, these expectations would be reduced in 
accordance with the circumstances in the individual case. It can be seen 
from Table 1 that families .vhose net income is $15,000 can be expected 
to pay $3,010 or $2,170 toward college expense, depending on whether 
there are two or four children in the family. The corresponding figures 
at a $10,000 income level are $1,490 and $920, respectively. 

The css standards for family ability to pay drop sharply at income 
levels below $10,000. For a family that has an income of $7,000 and 
four children, the expectation is only $400; this is about one-fifth the 
expectation for the family the same size that has an income twice as 
large. The difference is due to the pressures on families at the lower 
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Table i. Parents' Contribution from Net Income by 
Size of Family— Uncomplicated Cases 13 

Net income before federal taxes 

f 4,000 $ ioo 

5.000 

6.000 

7.000 

8.000 

9.000 

10,000 

11.000 , . . . 1*760 

12.000 2,050 

13.000 2,360 

14.000 2,680 

15,000 



and clothing, from limited resources. 

The css standards are least reliable at low-income levels because rela- 
tively few children who attend college come from families whose 
income is in the lowest ranges, and factual evidence about willingness 
and ability to pay college expenses is virtually nonexistent. The stand- 
ards suggest, however, that families that have four children and incomes 
of $5,000 or less are in no position to meet any expenses of college 
attendance. In the case of families that have two children, the css stand- 
ards suggest that those whose incomes are less than $4,000 are, similarly, 
in no position to meet any college expenses. 

It should be noted again that the foregoing statements apply to “un- 
complicated” family situations and that a missing parent, heavy medical 
expenses, or more dependents would reduce these expectations consider- 
ably. These circumstances are highly significant in the individual case 
among families at income levels below $6,000. 

Expenses of college attendance include tuition and fees, which vary 
widely among different colleges and universities. These range from $100 
to $500 at many public institutions; to $1,000 at some private institutions 



and at public institutions for “out-of-state” students; to a figure that is 
now beginning to exceed $2,000 at the leading private colleges and 
universities. 

Family expenses for college attendance are not limited to payment of 
tuition and fees. For resident students, other expenses include room, 
board, books and supplies, transportation between home and college, and 
incidental expenses. For students who live at home and commute to col- 
lege, other expenses include food, an allowance for maintenance at home, 
books and supplies, daily transportation, and incidental expenses. These 
other expenses also vary in the individual case, although not to the 
degree that is true of tuition and fees. For resident students, they range 
generally from $1,200 to $1,500, exclusive of transportation to and 
from college. For commuter students, they are in the neighborhood of 
$ 2 ,000, 

The relationship between family ability to pay and the current level 
of college expenses is illustrated in a generalized way in Table 2. The 
amounts shown are for a two-child family at three levels of college 
expenses. The “low” expense figure is $1,200, consisting of tuition and 
fees of $200 and other expenses of $1,000. This figure is typical for 
students who live at home and commute to low- or free-tuition public 
institutions. The “medium” expense figure is $2,200, consisting of tuition 
and fees of $1,000 and other expenses of $i,uo. This figure is typical 
for students in residence at a private institution that has a moderate 
tuition by today’s standards. The “high” expense figure is $3,500, con- 
sisting of tuition and fees of $2,000 and other expenses of $1,500. This 
is not a typical figure, but it does apply to some campuses for some 
students. 

The entries in Table 2 show that a net family income of $9,000 is 
required to meet fully the expenses of college attendance in the least 
expensive situation: the case of the commuter student attending a low- 
or free-tuition public institution. At the two higher expense levels, the 
family incomes required to meet all expenses of college attendance are 
$12,500 and $16,500, respectively. 

Table 2 also shows that a net family income of $4,750 is required to 
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Table 2. Net Family Income Required to Meet Varying Proportions 

of College Expenses* 

r . * Net family income required to meet 



total college 2$ percent of 50 percent of 100 percent of 

expense total expense total expense total expense 

Low ($1,200) $4,750 $ 6,250 $ 9,000 

Medium ($2 v ’Oo) 6,000 8,500 12,500 

High ($3,500) 7:500 11,000 16,500 



* Generalized example for families that have two children. 

meet even a quarter of the expenses of college attendance under the least 
expensive situation. In that case, the css standard would call for $300 to 
be provided from family income and $900 to come from other sources. 

This generalized analysis can be carried one step further. It is possible 
to relate family ability no pay and college expenses, on the one hand, to 
the distribution of personal income for all families in the United States, 
on the other. The results of this comparison, made on the basis of income 
figures for 1963, appear in Table 3. They illustrate in a rough way how 
the total expenses of college attendance are beyond the reach of substan- 
tial proportions of American families. 

The percentages in Table 3 indicate that 27 percent of families in the 
United States in 1963 were unable to make any payments from family 
income toward college expenses. Only 28 percent of families had income 



Table 5 . Percentage of Families in the United States 
Able to Meet Specified Proportions of Total College Expense 
by Payments from Net Family Income 14 



Percentage of families in the United States 
... Able to meet some college expense 



Level of 
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sufficient to meet all expenses of college attendance under the low level 
of expense assumed for this example— that is, attendance at a low-cost 
public college; 45 percent were able to meet some expenses at the low 
level, but not all. In the case of the medium level of college expense, 
only 13 percent of families could meet all expenses; 60 percent could 
meet some expenses, but not all. In the case of the high level of college 
expense, only about 4 percent of families could meet all expenses. A 
substantial 69 percent could meet some expenses from family income but 
would need to turn to other sources for the balance. 

The css experience since 1954 has demonstrated two things about 
consumer expenditures for higher education throughout the country. 
First, tuition and fees are only part of the total expenses facing the 
student and his family. Other expenses for food, housing, books and 
supplies, and transportation are significant. The effect of low- or free- 
tuition is to reduce total college expenses, not eliminate them entirely. 
All students, whether attending public or private institutions, must meet 
some college expenses. Second, while family income is an important 
source of consumer financing, it is also a limited source. Relatively few 
families can meet total college expenses fully or even largely out of 
current income. The majority of families must look to other sources, 
and some families are entirely dependent on other sources. 

There are, of course, other sources for financing college that are avail- 
able to many families. Among these are family assets, such as savings, 
insurance, investments, and equity in a home. Some family assets, like 
bank savings, are liquid and can readily be converted to expenditures 
for college. Others, like home equity, are nonliquid and cannot be readily 
expended. 

Family assets are a significant source of consumer financing for less 
than a third of families who now send children to college; the proportion 
would undoubtedly be less for all families in the United States, whether 
they have children going to college or not. This point is illustrated by 
the css experience during 1964-65 with the financial statements of 
more than 174,000 families whose children were entering college. 
Ninety-five percent of these families were able to make some contribu- 



tion toward college expenses out of current family income. In contrast, 
only 43 percent were able to make such a contribution from lcimily 
assets, and of these 13 percent could contribute less than $100 from this 
source. Considering the averages for all 174,000 cases, the css expectation 
from income was more than five times as great as the expectation from 
assets. These generalizations are made with respect to a relatively afflu- 
ent group within the general population. The css sample for 1964-65 
contained 34 percent of families whose incomes were more than $10,000 
and only 16 percent whose incomes were less than $5,000. Corresponding 
proportions in the total United States population were 20 and 36 percent, 
respectively. 

Loans constitute another important source of family financing for 
college. This source has grown rapidly during the past 10 years, with 
the creation of the National Defense Student Loan Program and more 
recently with the organization of the Guaranteed Loan Program of the 
U.S. Office of Education. These federal programs are augmented by 
state programs, such as the New York State Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation. The latter agency, in fact, preceded the federal programs 
and served as a model for them. Banks and other lending institutions in 
the private sector have also served as a source of consumer credit for 
higher education. No reliable national statistics are available on the 
extent of present use of loans on the part of college students and their 
families. The rate of growth in the use of this source, however, has been 
little short of phenomenal. The New York State Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation reports a twelvefold increase in the dollar volume 
of loans guaranteed under that agency’s program, between i960 and 

* 9 6 5 * 

There is an important issue of public policy with respect to the use of 
loans in the financing of higher education. The issue is not whether loans 
should be utilized as a source of consumer financing; there is clear evi- 
dence from the past 10 years that this source has been highly useful and 
that it has supported a substantial expansion in the size of the college- 
going population. The issue, rather, is whether there is too much depend- 
ence on loans and not enough on other possible sources of finance. From 



an economic point of view, student loans represent deferred financing 
out of future personal income. Loans are thus a device to enlarge the 
contribution from the consumers of higher education: the student and 
his parents. Except for public subsidy of interest charges and the guaran- 
tee features of public loan programs, loans represent consumer expendi- 
tures for higher education. As observed earlier in this review, consumer 
payments for student fees in i960 totaled $1.2 billion for the entire 
country. This figure was contrasted with payments by state govern- 
ments to colleges and universities that totaled $1.4 billion in the same 
year. If the expenses of college attendance beyond tuition and fees are 
considered, and if the marked growth in the use of loans since i960 is 
also considered, it seems quite likely that, by 1966, consumer expendi- 
tures for higher education are running well in excess of public expendi- 
tures at the state level. In philosophical terms, to what extent is higher 
education a personal privilege and to what extent is there gain, beyond 
the individual, that extends to the public at large? 

Gift scholarships have been a traditional part of the higher education 
scene. The trend since 1950 has been in the direction of increasing the 
size and the number of scholarship awards. There has also been a strong 
tendency to limit scholarship awards to students who are identified as 
highly able, in the intellectual sense, and to scale the amount of the 
award to demonstrated financial need. These are clearly desirable trends 
and tendencies. At the same time, there is good reason to doubt that the 
growth in scholarship awards has kept pace with rising enrollments and 
with increased expenses of college attendance. The major scholarship 
agencies and the colleges and universities most active with scholarship 
programs of their own report limited funds for scholarship purposes and 
known needs among worth) 7 students that they are unable to meet. 

The tight situation with respect to scholarship funds has led most 
colleges and universities into what is known as “packaged” awards con- 
sisting of a job, a loan, and a scholarship award. The total of the package 
is scaled to financial need, but the scholarship component typically runs 
considerably less than demonstrated financial need. The College Scholar- 
ship Service studied the award practices of some 1,200 colleges and 



universities in 1963-64. It found that, of some $250 million disbursed by 
the institutions as financial aid to students, only $120 million was dis- 
bursed in the form of scholarship awards. A larger sum, $130 million, 
was disbursed in the form of loans ($85 million) and jobs ($45 million). 15 
The “package” concept in the administration of student financial aid by 
colleges and universities has resulted in a marked increase in the total 
amount of money available for this purpose. It has also served to empha- 
size the student’s responsibility for his own education by asking him to 
take on a part-time job during term time and take out a loan against his 
future earnings. At the same time, the appearance of this concept is 
symptomatic of the inability of colleges and universities to enlarge the 
scholarship award component in their financial aid programs, in the face 
of rising enrollments and increased college expenses. The colleges are, in 
effect, stretching their limited scholarship dollars by augmenting them 
with loans and jobs. 

There is one further aspect of consumer financing that requires men- 
tion. Young people of college age are adult in more ways than not. In 
an economic sense, they are capable of productive employment: they are 
eligible for military service, and they may lose their income tax status as 
dependents at age 18. Their decisions to attend college, in economic 
terms, represent decisions to forego the prospect of immediate income in 
favor of future income that is expected to be larger as the result of the 
college experience. Foregone income is thus a hidden expense of college 
attendance that is, presumably, regained at a future date. The question 
is whether they and their families have the resources to invest foregone 
income in a college education. 

An estimate of foregone income was made by Theodore W. Schultz 
using national statistics for 1956. For students enrolled in college that 
year, the average foregone income was $2,003. When this figure was 
adjusted for the unemployment rate, it became $1,943. A study of the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education in California considered 
Schultz’ analysis and concluded: “When this cost element is considered 
from the standpoint of the student and his family, it is evident that the 
student is contributing some 60% of the total cost of his .education in 



terms of foregone earnings . . . and that he exceeds that percentage by 
the amount of fees and additional expenses (books, supplies, travel) he 
incurs in undertaking his education. >,lc 

The present pattern of consumer expenditures for higher education is 
thus characterized by a heavy reliance on sources available to the students 
and their parents: current family income, loans against future income, 
and family assets. These are offset by the existence of low- or free-tui- 
tion institutions and by scholarship programs. If the concept of foregone 
income is accepted, it is likely that consumers are bearing a share of the 
burden that is greater than that borne by all public agencies, by all tax 
sources, and by all gifts and endowments to institutions of higher 
education. A comprehensive accounting would probably show that the 
individual student, and his parents, are now bearing a heavier burden 
than the public at large. 

During the past 1 5 years, this pattern of expenditures has sustained a 
mass movement toward higher education on the part of young people 
from middle-income families. The question for the future is whether 
this pattern is congruent with the financial strength of families not now 
well represented in the college-going population: those in the lower 
income groups. By all available measures, these families lack the financial 
strength to be effective consumers of higher education under existing 
expenditure patterns. 



Conclusion 

In this summary of major trends affecting access to higher education, 
consideration has been given to overall enrollment trends and manpower 
requirements in the nation’s economy. Reference is made to the intel- 
lectually able students and the advances made with respect to them 
since 1955. It is clear that the ability to do college-level work is, to an 
increasing extent, defined in terms of the ability and achievement re- 
quired to graduate from high school and enroll in one or another of an 
increasingly varied group of institutions called colleges. The more 
rigorous intellectual standards are true at some colleges but not all. 

College-capable students who do and do not go to college are dis- 
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tinguished more by socioeconomic status than by individual ability anu 
achievement. Some of the reasons for this imbalance lie in present 
patterns of consumer expenditures for higher education that place a 
heavy emphasis on resources available to the student and his family- 
resources that are totally inadequate for many families whose children 
do not now go to college. 

Also considered above was the case of nonstudents, the young people 
in the poverty population who need so much and whose potential for in- 
tellectual development is so great. All the foregoing concerns would 
apply to them if programs in the schools adequate to their needs can be 
devised. 

There is economic return to the general public from the college edu- 
cation of most of these young people, whether they are intellectually 
able or college capable. It is not likely that this return will be realized by 
depending on consumer financing as heavily as is now the case. There is 
no alternative but large-scale public expenditures in their behalf and as an 
investment in the future. 

The background for the present study, then, concerns the mass move- 
ment toward higher education in the United States— a movement that 
has extended, within two generations, to reach about half of the 
country’s young people. Whether the remaining half will be reached 
during the next generation depends on many things. Among the more 
important is the degree of public commitment that will be made by the 
several states to make higher education financially accessible to all 
citizens. 
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Aspects of the Current New York Scene 



New York State's Programs of Financial Aid 
to College Students 

The people of the state of New York first acted to provide public 
funds for scholarship purposes just a century ago. The initial move was 
prompted by the designation of Cornell University as the state’s land- 
grant institution and was designed to cover tuition there for a period 
of four years. Initially, 128 Cornell University Scholarships were 
awarded each year, on the basis of performance on a competitive exami- 
nation; in 1895, the number was increased to 150. Stipends were $100 
per year. The long-term significance of the Cornell Scholarships was 
the acceptance by the state of the land-grant principle in higher edu- 
cation— namely, that higher instruction in “agriculture and the mechanic 
arts” was a responsibility of the state and should be made available to 
qualified students without payment of tuition. 

Regents College Scholarship Program . In 1913, the state legislature 
enacted the Regents College Scholarship Program: 750 four-year 
scholarships were provided, to be awarded by competitive examination 
and according to residence in the various assembly districts. The sti- 
pends were $roo per year. This action represented a far broader com- 
mitment by the state than was the case with the Cornell Scholarships. 
In this instance, the commitment was to the principle of free tuition 
in all the colleges and universities then operating within the state, not 
just at the land-grant university. 

James R. Spence, in a report prepared for this study, observed that 
when the Regents Scholarships were initiated, “New York State gradu- 
ated approximately 15,000 students per year from its high schools and 
academies, of whom about five per cent continued on to colleges, and 
college tuition charges were typically $100 per year. The relationship 
between these facts and the original awards of 750 scholarships per 
year seems more than coincidence . . .” Governor William Sulzer, who 
signed the scholarship bill, made two relevant observations. He cited 
the state’s “obligation to provide free education from the kindergarten 
through the college.” He also pointed out that the state would be 



spending $300,000— an amount “practically the equivalent of the mainte- 
nance of a State University.” 

The Regents College Scholarship Program has since represented New 
York’s unique response to the national interest in open access to higher 
education. A 4 any states west of the Appalachians had, by 1913, developed 
their publicly supported state universities. New York, because of its 
colonial and early nineteenth-century heritage, was already in pos- 
session of a group of privately supported institutions. It elected to utilize 
the private institutions by means of a comprehensive scholarship pro- 
gram. In doing so, it developed an effective financial alternative, from 
the student’s point of view, to the free-tuition public college or uni- 
versity. 

The period between World War I and World War II was a relatively 
stable one for the state’s scholarship activities. Selection procedures 
were developed and modified; by the 1930s, awards were based on an 
average of performance on the Regents Academic Examinations— the 
“single course” examinations in the college preparatory sequence that 
were the basis for the Regents High School Diploma. Scholarship se- 
lection was thus tied closely to the broader examining function that was 
a hallmark of New York’s supervision and support of the local public 
schools. 

The period of the 1920s and 1930s was not, however, a stable period 
in education. The comprehensive high school had come of age and was 
dealing with a clear majority of the age group. The trend toward 
greater college attendance was greatly strengthened by that develop- 
ment and by the unemployment situation during the Depression. College 
tuition remained low, but it was becoming apparent that low tuition was 
being subsidized in considerable part by a generally low level of salaries 
for faculties. The full effect of the impending changes was delayed by 
World War II; in the event, that conflict served greatly to reinforce 
many existing pressures for change. 

The beginning of postwar change was visible in the Regents Scholar- 
ship Program during the late 1930s. In his report for this study, Warren 
G. Findley states: “By 1940, the pressure of numbers admitted to high 



school in the 1930s and now seeking support for higher education forced 
some rethinking about the whole examination program. The ‘psychology 
of individual differences’ was hitting the high school with full force. 
A single passing standard, high or low, did not readily fit the diversity 
of goals as well as abilities in the secondary schools. Moreover, the 
Regents Academic Diploma program limited the competition not simply 
to college prospects, but to ones who had determined upon that pro- 
gram early and begun a three-year elective sequence in a foreign 
language or in science in tenth grade. All forces combined to promote 
development of a ‘Regents Scholarship Examination,’ opening the com- 
petition more widely to accommodate student diversity, yet preserving 
the structure of Regents examinations for general reference in maintain- 
ing a concept of academic excellence or adequacy in instruction.” 17 

In 1946, the first step was taken in what proved to be a series of 
increases in the size of the stipends in the Regents College Scholarship 
Program. The stipend had been $100 for 33 years. It was increased to 
$3 jo in 1946; to a maximum of $750 in 1958; and to its present maximum 
of $1,000 in 1964. 

An even more dramatic series of increases in the number of Regents 
College Scholarship awards began in 1947. The number of high school 
graduates aided was originally set at 750 in 1913. That number was 
increased to 827 in 1947; to 1,654 *949; to J ^94 m *954; t0 3^388 

in 1955; to 5 percent of high school graduates in 1957 (4,979 students 
that year); to 15,242 in 1961; to 16,242 in 1962; and to the present level 
of 18,835 in 1964. 

These changes were accompanied by the introduction of a require- 
ment that family ability to pay the expenses of a college education 
should be considered in determining the size of the stipend. This was 
not a consideration in the program before 1958. In that year, ability 
to pay, as measured by the net taxable income reported for state income- 
tax purposes, determined the size of the stipend within a defined range 
of $250 to $750. The range currently is $250 to $1,000. This change 
did not affect the selection of students to receive stipends in the first 
place; that selection continued to be highly competitive under the 



Regents Scholarship Examination. Nor did ability to pay affect the 
designation of tuition as an upper limit on the size of the stipend; stipends 
continued to be scaled to the actual tuition and fees facing the student, 
up to the defined maximum. 

Other Co?npetitive Scholarship and Fellowship Programs . In 1936, a 
program of 40 scholarships was established for the children of disabled 
or deceased war veterans. This program has been enlarged on several 
subsequent occasions and continues today with 500 scholarships at a 
fixed stipend of $450 per year. This was the first of a series of specialized 
programs. 

In 1949, action was taken with respect to financial aid for students at 
the graduate and professional level. A program of medical and dental 
scholarships was established in that year. This was followed by one in 
basic nursing in 1956; a fellowship program in college teaching in 1958; 
and subsequently by the Lehman Fellowships in social sciences and pub- 
lic affairs and the Regents Fellowships in the arts, sciences, and engineer- 
ing. Specialized programs for the veterans of World War II and for 
undergraduates in engineering and science were started, then discon- 
tinued between 1944 and 1962. Finally, a program for veterans from the 
Vietnam conflict was started in 1966. 

Characteristics of the Competitive Programs. Developments to this 
point resulted in the operation of a series of competitive scholarship and 
fellowship programs, as summarized in Table 4. The philosophy under- 
lying these programs is similar, although there are differences of detail 
among them, some major and some minor. 

In the first place, all these programs are competitive in the intellectual 
sense. Students are selected to receive awards on the basis of written 
examinations. All the undergraduate programs use the Regents Scholar- 
ship Examination for this purpose. It is a six-hour test of scholastic 
aptitude and achievement, composed largely of multiple-choice ques- 
tions. An unusual feature of this examination is that it includes an 
English writing exercise, which is used as a qualification test— that is, 
a student must demonstrate a minimum competence in writing, regard- 
less of his performance on the multiple-choice questions, or he will not 



Table 4. Summary of New York State’s Competitive Scholarship 



Programs, i$66 1B 


Range of 


Number of 
new awards 


Program 

Regents Scholarships for undergraduates 


annual stipend 


each year 


Regents College Scholarships 


. $250 - 1,000 


18.835 


Basic Nursing 


200- 500 


600 


Cornell University 


100-1,000 


6 5 


Children of Veterans 


• 45 ° 


600 


War Scholarship for Veterans 

Scholarships and fellowships for graduate 
and professional students 


. 350 


300 


Lehman Fellowships 

Regents Graduate Fellowships 


. 5,000* 


90 


College Teaching— Beginning 


500-2,500 


250 


College Teaching— Advanced 


0 

0 

irv 

O 

O 

«A 


100 


Arts, Sciences, or Engineering— full-time study . 


. 500- 2,500 


100 


Sciences or Engineering— part-time study . . . 
Regents Scholarships in Medicine, Dentistry, 


K» 

0 

1 

N 

O 


100 


or Osteopathy 


O 

0 

q 

1 

0 

tr\ 


io8f 


Regents Scholarships in Advanced Nursing . . . 


. 750 


30 


* The $5,000 stipend applies to a student who has completed at least one year 


of graduate 


study. For students who have not completed one year of study the award is $4,000. 


t These awards are divided between 80 awards for medicine and 28 for dentistry. The 
number for osteopathy is determined each year by legislative action. 



| be eligible to receive a scholarship. An order of merit is established by 

the examination results for each of the undergraduate programs. In the 
case of the Regents College Scholarship Program, the merit list is now 
j established separately by counties, rather than statewide. The Basic 

| Nursing Program is also operated on a county-by-county basis. The 

| Cornell Scholarships are competitive within each senatorial district, 

| and the Children of Veterans Program is competitive statewide, 

j In practice, the undergraduate programs are moderately but not highly 

competitive. The effect of the county-by-county competitions is to 
lessen the emphasis on examination performance and give some positive 
weight to the fact of residence in a rural or central urban area. Further, 
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the number of undergraduate scholarships approaches io percent of the 
state’s high school graduates; to this fact should be added the effect of 
declinations on the part of about 25 percent of high-scoring students 
who elect to go to college out of the state and thus forego their Regents 
Scholarships. For these various reasons, the Regents undergraduate pro- 
grams do not result in the selection of the top 10 percent of high school 
graduates; rather, 10 percent of high school graduates are selected from 
among the top 20 percent, or perhaps 25 percent, of high school gradu- 
ates, according to performance on the examination. 

The graduate and professional programs are more competitive. Com- 
petition is keen for the Lehman Fellowships, which are open to any 
citizen of the United States. All the graduate programs use the device 
of the competitive examination. In addition, the Lehman Fellowships 
Program and the Regents Graduate Fellowships Program use academic 
record in college and an assessment of personal qualifications. All the 
graduate programs are conducted on a statewide basis except the Lehman 
Fellowships Program and the medical scholarships program. 

The second point of similarity in philosophy among these programs 
occurs with respect to limitation of the amount of the stipend according 
to the actual tuition facing the student. Here too, however, there are 
differences and some exceptions. The Regents College Scholarships and 
the Basic Nursing Scholarships recognize instructional fees, in addition 
to tuition; the total of the two thus constitutes an upper limit on the 
award. The Children of Veterans Program, however, provides a fixed 
stipend; if the award exceeds tuition and instructional fees, the balance 
may be used for other expenses of college attendance. The fact that 
the fixed stipend for this program is only $450 modifies the extent to 
which this program is an exception to the tuition principle. A more 
serious exception to the tuition principle occurs in the case of the large 
Regents College Scholarship Program and the Basic Nursing Program. 
In these programs, the tuition limitation is expressed as follows: “The 
award may not exceed the cost of tuition and fees charged by the 
college, or $350, whichever is greater.” The effect of this provision is 
to permit the use of the stipend for expenses of college attendance, other 
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than tuition and instructional fees, up to an operating limit of about 
$250 per year, when the scholar attends a free-tuition institution and 
when the instructional fees are in the neighborhood of $100. 

At the graduate and professional level, the Lehman Fellowships clearly 
go well beyond the tuition principle and provide generous assistance for 
all the expenses of graduate study. The Regents graduate and pro- 
fessional fellowships do not have a built-in limitation to tuition and fees. 
The maximum stipends of $2,500 permit some assistance toward ex- 
penses other than tuition; the amount of this assistance can be moderate 
or considerable, depending on the individual case. 

The third point of similarity in philosophy among these programs 
occurs in the use of an ability-to-pay principle in determining the stipend 
in the individual case. Here too, however, exceptions exist. All programs, 
except three, relate the size of stipend to the net taxable income reported 
for state income-tax purposes. The notable exception is the Lehman 
Fellowships Program, with its fixed stipend of $5,000. Alinor exceptions 
exist in the Children of Veterans Program and the Advanced Nursing 
Program. In these cases, the stipends are relatively low ($450 and $750, 
respectively), and financial need can usually be assumed. 

The existence of minimum stipends in ail programs that utilize the 
ability-to-pay principle constitutes an important exception to that prin- 
ciple, The minimum stipend is $250 in the large Regents College Scholar- 
ship Program and is paid without regard to demonstrated financial need. 
Further, this stipend can be paid over a period of four years, so that a 
total of $1,000 can be received by a student and his family who are 
financially capable of meeting all the expenses of college attendance. 
The minimums for the remaining programs ar< given in Table 4 and 
range from $100, in the case of the Cornell Scholarships, to $500, in the 
case of the Regents Graduate Fellowships, The maximum terms for these 
awards range from one to four years. 

A fourth point of similarity among the competitive scholarship and 
fellowship programs exists in limitations pertaining to residence in New 
York State and attendance at institutions of higher education within 
the state. All the undergraduate programs are limited to residents of the 
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state who study at approved colleges and universities within the state. 
Although a national competition is conducted for the Lehman Fellow- 
ships, winners are required to attend graduate schools within the state. 
A contrast is provided by the College Teaching Fellowships. In this case, 
only residents of the state are eligible, but winners may study at any 
approved university in the United States. The remaining graduate and 
professional programs are generally limited both to residents of New 
York and to study at approved institutions in the state. 

The differences and exceptions noted in the foregoing discussion 
should not be allowed to obscure the very important points of similarity 
in philosophy that exist among the programs considered. In general, these 
programs are characterized by (i) adherence to acceptable intellectual 
standards in the conduct of the various competitions; (2) limitation of 
the awards to the support of tuition and instructional fees, not the total 
expense of college attendance; (3) limitation of the awards according 
to the financial ability of the student and his parents; and (4) limitation 
to residents of the state who study at a college or university within the 
state. Together, these characteristics constitute the underlying rationale 
that has been developed for these programs over the years. 

One further characteristic deserves emphasis. The various Regents 
scholarships and fellowships constitute a basic program of awards that 
can be and is supplemented by awards from colleges, universities, and 
private agencies. The effect of this provision is to permit institutional 
awards toward the total expenses of college attendance. The supple- 
mental award may cover that part of tuition that is not met by the 
Regents award, and it may cover some or all of the other expenses. In 
general, college awards are subject to the requirement of demonstrated 
financial need, so that the combined total of the two awards does not 
exceed need. Also, in general, college awards are “packaged” in the 
form of scholarships, loans, and jobs so that the supplement may be in 
any combination of these three components. The important point, how- 
ever, is that the Regents awards underlie the college awards and thus 
free institutional funds so that they are used for expenses not recognized 
in the Regents’ programs. 



Scholar Incentive Frogram. The Scholar Incentive Program, estab- 
lished in 1961, represents a major departure from all the programs 
discussed above. Whereas earlier programs involve competitions that 
range from moderately keen to very keen, the Scholar Incentive Pro- 
gram is not competitive but is directed toward the mass of students 
going to college. Awards under this program go to students who are 
residents of the state and who are matriculated in a college or university 
in New York, in an approved full-time program. The intellectual 
standards required to receive an undergraduate Scholar Incentive award 
are such that 80 percent or more of high school graduates could qualify, 
although in practice, a considerably smaller percentage do qualify by 
matriculating in a full-time undergraduate program. The intellectual 
standards for Scholar Incentive awards at the graduate level are more 
rigorous but still considerably less rigorous than those operative in the 
various graduate scholarship and fellowship programs. 

Scholar Incentive awards are given for eight semesters of under- 
graduate study and for an additional eight semesters at the graduate level. 
The annual stipends range from 5 100 to $500 for undergraduates; from 
$200 to J600 for first-year graduate students; and from $400 to $800 
for graduate students after the first year. They are scaled to ability to 
pay, as measured by net taxable income, reported for state income-tax 
purposes. They are limited to payment of tuition and, unlike most of 
the various scholarship programs, the Scholar Incentive awards may not 
be used to cover instructional fees. 

These awards may be received in addition to awards under the various 
scholarship and fellowship programs sponsored by the Regents; but they 
are always limited to payment of tuition. In practice, about 60 percent 
of Regents scholarship and fellowship holders now also receive Scholar 
Incentive awards. 

Scholar Incentive awards also may be, and are, supplemented by 
awards from the colleges and universities. The supplemental awards are 
generally subject to “packaging” and to an overall limitation accord- 
ing to ability to pay. It is important to point out that many students 
who can qualify for Scholar Incentive awards cannot meet the academic 



standards required for most college-sponsored financial assistance pro- 
grams. 

The Scholar Incentive Program extended the state’s student financial 
aid program in two major ways. First, it resulted in a dramatic increase 
in the number of students receiving assistance. Second, it greatly in- 
creased the total dollar volume disbursed by the state each year. The 
overall statistics for 1965-66 show the extent of both of these efforts. 
In that year, 73,000 students received a total of $31 million in the form 
of Regents scholarships and fellowships. In contrast, 165,000 students 
received a total of $34 million in the form of Scholar Incentive awards. 

Conclusion . New York State’s present effort in the field of student 
financial aid is larger by a factor of several times than that of any other 



state. This effort has direct influence on some 200,000 students enrolled \ \ 

in the state’s colleges and universities, both those who are intellectually 
able and those here called college capable. It has indirect influence on \ 

the on-coming generation of intellectually able and college-capable | 

students. It has potential influence on the young people here called non- j 



students. The effort also has indirect influence on educational institutions \ 

throughout the state and on what they are trying to do with these same 
young people. This is true not only of the colleges and universities but j 

also true of the elementary and secondary schools. New York’s present ! 

effort has the promise of eliminating financial barriers to higher educa- \ 

tion. This promise and some of these influences, as they exist in the \ 

current scene within the state, are considered in detail in the following ) 

pages of this report. j 

Changing Patterns of College Attendance in New York , 

In the preceding sections of this report the major national trends affect- 
ing access to higher education are identified and discussed. In what fol- 
lows, some of these trends are considered in greater detail, as they are \ 

currently operating on the New York scene. Much of the information ] 

in the following discussion is drawn from James R. Spence’s report to 3 

the study. I 

Overall Enrollment Trends . In 1965-66, a total of 340,000 students 
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were enrolled full time at all levels in New York’s colleges and univer- 
sities. This group constituted approximately one-third of the total 18-21 
age group. 

By 1970-71, college enrollments in New York are expected to reach 
between 445,000 and 456,000, or between 37 and 39 percent of the age 
group, By 1980-81, college enrollments are expected to reach between 
650,000 and 692, joo, or between 45 and 48 percent of the age group. 

The foregoing projections contain a large unknown. They are based 
on careful studies of the New York State Department ' Education 
and are undoubtedly realistic for the years between now and 1970. 
These studies also show the existence of a large additional group of 
potential college students. The size of this group has been estimated 
according to standards defined by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in 1947 and according to standards developed within the 
New York State Department of Education, based on a study of student 
records. The conclusion is that there are college-capable students who 
are not now expected to enter college; if they did, the projected college 
enrollments reported above might be from 15 to 40 percent higher in 
1970-71. 

The basic source of future college students is the state’s secondary 
schools. High school students are graduating today at a rate slightly in 
excess of 200,000 per year. By 1970, this figure will approach 250,000. 
By 1980, it is expected to be higher than 280,000. It is worth noting that 
the high school graduates of 1980 are just now entering the elementary 
schools. If the potential of these boys and girls could be fully realized 
between now and 1980, New York’s college enrollments that year would 
approach one million students, instead of the 692,000 students now pro- 
jected. 



Increasing Graduate Study 

Spence reports that “various data show New York State has consistently 
enrolled a large proportion of the graduate students and awarded a 
larger proportion of the various higher education degrees than its pro- 
portion of the national population would indicate.” This position will 
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surely be maintained and extended as the result of recent developments at 
the State University of New York and the City University of New York. 

There are currently 38,000 full-time graduate students enrolled in 
New York State. This figure is expected to increase to 52,000 by 1970-7 1 
and to 79,000 by 1980. Part-time graduate students currently number 
59,000. This figure is expected to increase to 82,000 and 127,000 by 
1970 and 1980, respectively. 

Spence attributes this growth, in part, to the “knowledge explosion.” 
He says: 

“Because there is more to be taught in almost every field of knowl- 
edge, a student preparing for an entry level position in almost every 
field of endeavor continues his formal education over a longer period 
of time. Within slightly more than a generation, teachers have seen 
educational requirements grow from a two-year training class following 
high school to five years of college study for full certification. Engineer- 
ing, pharmacy, and other fields have recently moved from a four-year 
to a five-year program of study. In many fields, the master’s degree 
now represents the same pinnacle of formal education for many people 
that the bachelor’s degree served for many years when high school 
graduation was less common. The same knowledge explosion has resulted 
in the greater incidence of post-doctoral studies, which most commonly 
consists of one to three years in 1 research appointment after completing 
the doctoral degree requirements.” 

The Spence report goes on to discuss the relatively small number of 
graduate fellowships and scholarships in the New York program and 
the practice of limiting these awards to designated fields of study. The 
state’s present underemphasis on financial assistance at the graduate level 
is indicated by a comparison of the number of awards the graduate 
level with the number of awards at the undergraduate level, and current 
enrollment figures for the two levels. In 1965-66, there were 38,600 
graduates and 292,000 undergraduates enrolled at colleges and universi- 
ties of the state on a full-time basis. Present legislation provides about 
1,100 graduate fellowships and scholarships and about 80,000 under- 
graduate scholarships in any one year. The ratios between enrollments 



and awards at the two levels suggest that there is i award for every 
3.6 undergraduates but only 1 award for every 35 graduate students, 
or 10 times as many undergraduate awards. These ratios are not corrected 
for interstate migration of students, but such a correction would not 
change the general conclusion. The Scholar Incentive Program is, of 
course, operative at both levels and provides larger stipends for graduate 
students, but some imbalance clearly exists. 

The federal government has been very active in the areas of graduate 
fellowships. Further consideration of this question is deferred to a later 
section of this report in which the relationships between the two levels 
of government are explored. 

Development of the Tvoo-year Colleges . Another source of substantial 
increase in enrollment trends is the two-year community college. Spence 
reports that students in two-year colleges constituted 10 percent of the 
toul undergraduate enrollment in i960. The proportion is expected to 
increase to more than 17 percent by 1970. The i960 Master Plan of the 
State University noted that “the manpower needs of the State of New 
York require that a minimum of ten percent of the 18-19 age group 
should undertake full-time study in two-year scientific and technical 
programs.” 19 

The two-year community colleges serve two principal educational 
functions: ( 1 ) that of providing a university-parallel program that pro- 
vides access to a four-year college, and (2) that of providing a variety 
of career programs in subprofessional and vocational fields. Spence indi- 
cates that, for the community colleges associated with the State Uni- 
versity, the division of enrollments between the two types of programs 
will be fifty-fifty by 1970. This means that one out of every two com- 
munity college graduates will expect to transfer to a four-year institution 
for the completion of undergraduate work. Spence also suggests the 
possibility of a reverse-transfer situation, in which students with special- 
ized training at two-year colleges may seek general education at the 
four-year institutions during their last two years of undergraduate work. 

Spence identifies two significant implications for the financial aid 
program that arise from the development of the two-year colleges: 



“There are some marked and significant implications for the State’s fi- 
nancial aid program in the rapid and sizable develops ^nt of the two- 
year college. First, the wider variety of studies and the greater proportion 
of programs which call for more manipulative, performing, or creative 
skills, as contrasted with the more verbal-academic skills normally 
thought of in a college program, raises a serious question about the 
validity and equitability of the present examination as a basis for making 
financial awards. Indeed, the diversity of programs challenges the va- 
lidity of any single evaluative instrument now available. 

“A second implication raised by the consideration of the two-year 
colleges’ enrollments is the need for access to the state’s scholarship pro- 
gram of the ‘late bloomer’ who could not qualify on the basis of his 
earlier performance in high school, but whose maturation and motivation 
have wrought a change which would later qualify for financial support.” 

The spectacular development of the two-year community colleges has 
highlighted the problems identified by Spence. Educational programs 
that emphasize “manipulative, performing, or creative skills” are by no 
means confined to the two-year institutions; they are present in four-year 
colleges and universities as well. Similarly, the “late bloomer” is present 
also on the four-year campuses. The significant point is that education 
programs at the college level are increasingly varied with respect to 
content and with respect to their demands for abstract intellectual skills 
of a high order. There is today a greater chance for a student— any high 
school graduate— to find a college program he can undertake successfully. 

Part-time College Study . Part-time college students account for a sub- 
stantial 45 percent of all students enrolled in New York’s colleges and 
universities in 1965-66, at both the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
According to current State Department projections, this proportion is 
expected to stay the same at least until 1980. In that year, when full-time 
enrollments are expected to be between 650,000 and 692,000, part-time 
enrollments are expected to reach about 562,000. 

The various scholarship and fellowship programs (with one minor 
exception) and the Scholar Incentive Program require full-time study 
as a condition on receipt of an award. This requirement excludes a sub- 



stantial number of students who have demonstrated ability and moti- 
vation for college work. 

The schedule for the completion of this study has precluded an ade- 
quate review of the problem of the part-time students. There are sound 
educational reasons for promoting full-time study on the part of high 
school graduates who enter college and on the part of college graduates 
who undertake a rigorou° graduate or professional program. The in- 
tensity of a full-time experience results usually in greater efficiency of 
learning and better utilization of time and of material resources. 

On the other hand, part-time study provides real educational advan- 
tages under certain conditions. The opportunity to alternate between 
study and employment in some planned pattern can provide reinforce- 
ment for learning when the study and the employment are in related 
fields— for example, when a part-time student in accounting is employed 
by an accounting firm. Further, the general trend is toward continuous 
education on the part of adults, who seek to improve their general knowl- 
edge or bring their knowledge of specific skills up to date. The adults 
who take one or two courses on a part-time basis make up a substantial 
proportion of the total part-time student enrollment. Whether this group 
needs financial assistance from the state is an open question. 

Perhaps the most significant question is whether part-time study on 
the scale now observed in New York is symptomatic of the fact that 
substantial numbers of individuals are unable to afford full-time college 
study. It is entirely possible that this may be the case to a significant 
degree. A study of the part-time student population in New York should 
be made in order to investigate this question. 

Instate and Out-ofstate Migration . In 1963, some 92,000 residents of 
the state of New York were enrolled at colleges and universities outside 
the state. Some 56,000 residents of other states were then enrolled at 
New York’s higher institutions. This represents a net out-migration of 
36,000 students. The situation with respect to migration is markedly 
different at flu graduate and undergraduate levels. At the graduate level, 
more students enter the state than leave for out-of-state institutions. At 
the undergraduate level, out-migration predominates. 



New York’s present financial aid programs, for the most part, are 
limited to residents of the state who attend colleges or universities within 
the state. This limitation, together with the tendency toward out-migra- 
tion, has prompted a lively debate as to whether the limitation should be 
removed in whole or in part. 

The Heald Commission estimated in i960 that out-migration will 
diminish in the future. The Commission attributed out-migration to the 
lack of “a low cost, high quality state university in New York State 
comparable to that existing in other leading states.” The Commission 
also observed that, “In the future other states can be expected to absorb 
a smaller proportion of New York State students than in the past.” 20 

Events since i960 have confirmed the accuracy of the Commission’s 
conclusions. Developments at the State University, and also at the City 
University, suggest that the lack of a “low cost, high quality state uni- 
versity” is rapidly being overcome. The competition for admission to 
the leading state universities in other states has become severe in the years 
since 1 960. The degree of competition among out-of-state applicants to 
these institutions is now comparable to the competition existing at the 
highly selective private colleges and universities. 

The arguments for removing the present restriction on out-of-state 
study can be placed under one or another of two general headings: (1) 
those pertaining to the individual student’s freedom of choice to select 
the college or university that will best meet his requirements; and (2) 
those pertaining to the public interest in promoting student mobility 
among the several states as a means of reducing provincialism. These are 
persuasive arguments that could be developed at length. 

On the other side of the question is the argument that other needs 
exist within the state that are not now being met under the financial aid 
programs and that deserve priority over the support of attendance at 
out-of-state colleges. In the judgment of most of the individuals associ- 
ated with this study, this is the situation today. These other needs are 
described in subsequent sections of this report. It is the judgment of the 
study staff that the out-of-state problem is not sufficiently urgent to 
justify a general reversal of New York’s traditional position on this point 
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There may be particular instances where partial removal of the limi- 
tation on out-of-state study can and should be made. Two possibilities 
have come to the attention of the staff during the course of the present 
study, but there has not been time to investigate them thoroughly. The 
first arises from the fact that an increasing number of stares are per- 
mitting some out-of-state students to participate in their own state 
scholarship programs. This development suggests the possibility of reci- 
procity agreements between slates that would promote a wholesome 
interstate mobility of college students. Second, it may be that the case 
of a Negro boy or girl in New York who wants to attend a predomi- 
nantly Negro college or university outside the state is a case that should 
be considered an exception under generally prevailing policy. It is im- 
portant that these possibilities be investigated. 

Intellectually Able Students 
and the Regents College Scholarship Program 

More than 149,000 candidates participated in the 1966 Regents schol- 
arship competition for high school g* duates, a group that amounted to 
72 percent of high school graduates ^uoughout the state. In 1958, only 
33 percent of high school graduates entered the competition. The 1966 
students competed for 18,835 Regents College Scholarships. In addition, 
some of them were also competing for the 1,165 scholarships involved 
in the programs for basic nursing, for Cornell, and for the children of 
veterans. These 149,000 students constituted more than 183,000 “com- 
petitions” for Regents undergraduate scholarships. 

The present study focused on the largest of these competitions, the 
Regents College Scholarship Program, and on three aspects of this pro- 
gram: the Regents Scholarship Examination, the selection of students to 
receive scholarships, and the procedures for relating the size of the award 
to family ability to pay. The consultant reports of Warren G. Findley, 
George A. Kramer, and Martin Meade provided much of the information 
for the following discussion. 

The Regents Scholarship Examination . All the Regents scholarship 
programs for high school graduates use the Regents Scholarship Exami- 
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nation (use) as the means by which winners are identified. In the case 
of the College Scholarship Program, separate competitions are run on a 
county-by-county basis; within each county, winners are identified on 
the basis of perfoi nance on this examination. The same county proce- 
dure is used for the Basic Nursing Program. The Cornell Scholarships 
are competitive within senatorial districts, whereas the program for 
children of veterans is competitive on a statewide basis. Despite these 
geographic variations, the examination is the keystone of the selection 
procedures for all the Regents undergraduate scholarships. 

The Findley report first considered the rse as a selection test in com- 
parison with other tests available for use in selective admissions to college 
and in the award of scholarship aid. Findley reviewed the content of 
the examination and compared it with the College Board’s Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests, with the Psychological Corpo- 
ration’s College Qualification Tests, and with the American College 
Testing Program. He also considered the statistical evidence available 
for these various tests. His overall judgment was that the rse “. . . may 
be said to be of high quality and well suited to the selective admissions 
function (it was) designed to serve.” 

However, Findley expressed one important exception to this overall 
judgment, an exception that pertains to the use of an essay section of the 
rse as a qualifying device. Findley’s discussion of this point is as follows. 

“The essay portion of the test has had a checkered history. From the 
beginning in 1940, it has been accepted that the winner of a scholarship 
should show proficiency in expository prose. Conversely, to omit such a 
measure, it was felt, would be to deny the importance of writing skill. 
Yet the grading of essays has always involved unreliability and the sheer 
burden of scoring time. Moreover, in most checks of predictive power, 
the objective portion of the Regents Scholarship Examination has been 
a better predictor of college grade-point average than the essay (s). In- 
deed, the objective portion has commonly shown virtually as high pre- 
dictive power as the multiple regression equation using the essay score 
in addition. 

“The present practice, in effect, ratifies this limited role for the essay 
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portion of the Regents Scholarship Examination. Each scholarship can- 
didate is asked to write an essay, which is graded for unity, coherence, 
and organization, as well as for grammatical correctness. But the burden 
of grading is limited by rating only those papers for which the corre- 
sponding objective scores put the candidates in contention for an award. 
The effective weight of the writing is then limited by providing that 
onlv distinctly poor papers shall disqualify candidates, all ocher candi- 
dates shall be passed and ranked on the basis of the objective score alone. 
Even this weight is further circumscribed by the requirement that papers 
deemed unsatisfactory by the first rater must also be deemed unsatisfac- 
tory by a review committee of similar raters and by a special committee 
of the State Education Department. Thus, to have the effect of dis- 
qualifying a candidate, his essay must be a three-time loser in successive 
ratings. The effect is so limited that of the 20,000 who would have quali- 
fied as scholarship winners last year on the basis of objective score alone, 
only 55, or a quarter of one percent, were disqualified. Likewise, only 
66 of the potential alternate winners were disqualified/’ 

Even these safeguards against the unreliability of an essay test prove 
to be inadequate, in Findley’s judgment. He continues: “The general 
effect, then, of the essay portion is limited to a few who write quite 
badly. However, the impact is total so far as the individuals affected are 
concerned. After scrutinizing papers of three candidates who were dis- 
qualified for writing, despite making objective scores of 269(1), 243, 
and 215 out of a possible 300, k seems wise to suggest as an added rule, 
that any candidate with an objective score 20 points or more above the 
county minimum for winners based on the objective portion alone, be 
declared a winner regardless of his essay score. Much research by the 
College Board and others shows that a single piece of writing yields a 
highly unreliable measure, primarily because it may constitute an un- 
representative specimen of an individual’s typical performance. The 
added rule would mean that all candidates were being evaluated cn total 
performance, objective and essay, rather than on either alone.” 

There is real possibility, however, that this weakness of the rse high- 
lights a more fundamental weakness of this, or any other single examina- 



tion, for ruture use in the Regents program. Findley’s analysis thus far 
rests on the assumption that the rse will be used as a selection device 
under conditions of keen competition. This assumption has already been 
modified by the substantial increase in the number of Regents College 
Scholarships in the years since 1947. It has also been modified by the 
county-by-county competition, which has the effect of lowering the 
standard that would otherwise be maintained by the examination. 

Further, the rse is also used as a qualifying examination for the Scholar 
Incentive Program, which establishes a standard only a little above the 
ability and achievement necessary to graduate from high school. Findley’s 
judgment reported above relates to the efficacy of the rse for the identi- 
fication of the intellectually able student; in that case, the judgment is 
generally favorable. A second question relates to the usefulness of the test 
for the group here called college capable; in this case, the judgment is 
more reserved. Findley develops this point as follows. 

“The awarding of scholarship aid and the certification for remission 
of tuition of less outstanding, yet conscientious colkge students, on the 
basis of a procedure including examinations, is complicated by trends in 
demand for higher education and certain practices designed to distribute 
awards along lines deemed most equitable and in the public interest. It is 
fair to say that the Regents Scholarship Examination as now constructed 
and administered— including award procedures— represents an efficient and 
equitable adaptation to the selective admissions philosophy of access to 
higher education just at a time when a more inclusive philosophy is gain- 
ing acceptance. In recent years, we have turned from viewing elimina- 
tion of weaker and less academically inclined students from high school 
as a process of natural’ selection to viewing such ‘dropouts’ as a national 
social and economic problem. We are now in the process of turning from 
viewing exclusion of interested candidates from higher education by 
competitive selective procedures as ‘natural’— even necessary and desir- 
able-selection to viewing such restrictive effects as interfering with ac- 
cess to appropriate postsecondary education by students who will need 
this further education to equip them to play the parts they need to be 
able to play in future vocational, civic and family life, judged not simply 
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by humanitarian concern for personal self-realization, but by the eco- 
nomic and political demands of our increasingly complex technological 
and social structure. 

“The award procedure, by counties in proportion to high school 
graduates, has served well to adjust for gross differences in general aca-* 
demic stimulation among rural, urban and suburban settings. More 
recently it has helped adjust for the waves of less academically stimulated 
children of Spanish-speaking and rural backgrounds who have migrated 
into the urban centers of the state. This type of adjustment needs to be 
maintained [and] if anything carried farther to a point where advantaged 
children within counties are not favored over disadvantaged children 
from the same counties. 

“Another issue, that of efficiency, involves comparing the built-in 
efficiency of the Regents Scholarship Examination within the Regents 
examination framework and the efficiency that might be obtained by 
using other external examination programs to accomplish some or all of 
the same purposes and thereby reduce the pressure of examination-taking 
on college-aspiring students. 

“A third issue is the advisability of including data from local school 
sources, such as average grades, in determining scholarship awards. Sta- 
tistical studies have consistently shown the slightly greater predictive 
power of the high school average over the best composites of test results 
at the end of high school in predicting college grade point average. The 
difference is generally not great, but it is uniformly true that a composite 
of tests and grades gives a substantially better prediction than either 
alone. 

“Finally, there is the question of the basic validity of the Regents 
Scholarship Examination in assessing individual fitness for college work. 
We have grown accustomed to validity coefficients of .40-. 60 for en- 
trance tests or high school averages in predicting college grade point 
averages, and to multiple regression predictions of .50-70 for composites 
of tests and high school averages. We shrug off the indeterminacy in these 
predictions, which leave 50 to 80% of the variance of college grade point 
averages unaccounted for, as due to noncognitive factors we are unable 
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to measure, or which we even question talcing into account as a form of 
dubious discrimination. There remains the possibility that our cognitive 
measures themselves are not the best and most relevant we could use to 
assess cognitive competence for advanced study.” 

In summary, the Findley report reaches essentially two conclusions. 
First, as a means of identifying the intellectually able students who should 
receive awards, the rse is as good as and perhaps better than any other 
available test. Some improvement in selection could be made if the quali- 
fying procedures for the essay section were modified. Some further im- 
provement could probably be made if high school grades were added to 
the examination score for selection purposes, though this point requires 
further study. In general, however, Findley’s judgment about the use of 
the test with intellectually able students was a favorable one. 

Second, the Findley report echoes a concern that was expressed by 
Spence and reported in the preceding section of this report. This concern 
is over the question of whether the rse or any other existing test is 
sufficiently comprehensive to provide measures of all the abilities found 
in the college-capable group today and required in the college-level pro- 
grams they may take. The problem is whether the present examination 
places too much emphasis on intellectual ability and not enough on the 
less academic and more practical abilities required in the newer college 
courses. 

Selection of Students to Receive Regents Scholarships . The staff of the 
present study decided to take a second and independent look at the selec- 
tion procedures for the Regents College Scholarship Program. Findley 
concentrated on the Regents Scholarship Examination, and Kramer con- 
sidered the selection procedures more generally. 

Kramer concentrated on a weakness that was also identified in the 
Findley report: reliance on the Regents Scholarship Examination and 
exclusion of the secondary school record as a criterion for selection. 

He points out that the present practice in the Regents Program is an 
exceptional one and that, in genera), most selective admissions and schol- 
arship competitions make use of both secondary school record and test 
scores in the identification of winners. Further, there is a vast amount of 
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empirical evidence to support this general practice, much of which indi- 
cates that the secondary school record is superior to a test, if one had to 
choose between them, Kramer reports that New Jersey and Illinois have 
recently acted to include the secondary record in their state scholarship 
competitions, after having gained experience in using a test exclusively. 

Kramer conducted a limited survey among eight secondary schools in 
New York City. He reports his results as follows. 

“It was found that a number of students whose class rank placed them 
in the upper 10% of their graduating class, who were enrolled in the 
academic curriculum and took the Regents Scholarship Examination, 
failed to receive grades high enough on the test to qualify them for a 
Regents Scholarship. 

“A capsule breakdown of these eight schools follows: 

Number in 





Seniors 
( 1966) in 


Number in 


tipper tenth 
who took 


Number 




academic 


graduating 


KSE but 


in upper 


Type of secondary school 


course 


class 


failed 


tenth 


A- 1. Low college attendance . . 


83 


307 


0 


3° 


A-2. Low college attendance . . 


159 


493 


28 


49 


B-i. Normal college attendance . 


647 


1 *79 


37 


1 18 


B-2. Normal college attendance . 


55i 


875 


17 


87 


C-i. High college attendance . . 


655 


962 


0 


96 


C-2. High college attendance . . 


No report 


1 200 


38 


120 


D-i. Special; disadvantaged 
student body 


53 


627 


50 


62 


D-2, Special; disadvantaged 
student body 


59 


45i 


45 


45 








**5 


607 



“From this capsule it can be said that if the New York State Regents 
Scholarship Program had included, for selection purposes, secondary 
school performance in place of an examination, some 2 1 5 students from 
eight New York City high schools would have probably qualified for 
an award. 

“We strongly recommend consideration be given to a careful study 
to determine whether or not able students are being eliminated because 
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of the present selection criteria. We are not proposing the elimination of 
the present test. We urge the inclusion, if found warranted, of high 
school performance as an additional measure of ability to perform suc- 
cessfully in postsecondary school programs now available to the youth 
of New York State.’ 1 

Regents Scholarship Stipends and Family Ability to Pay 

Martin Meade, in his report for the present study, undertook a compre- 
hensive review of the financial aspects of the various scholarship and 
fellowship programs and of the Scholar Incentive Program. His point of 
reference was the student and the various expenses of college attendance 
that faced him as he entered college. In the following discussion, atten- 
tion is again focused on the Regents College Scholarship Program, al- 
though much of this discussion is relevant for the other scholarship and 
fellowship programs and for the Scholar Incentive Program. In preced- 
ing sections, discussion centers on how the Regents Scholars are selected; 
in this section, it centers on how the size of their awards is determined 
and how this determination relates to family ability to pay and to the 
total expenses of college attendance. 

At present, the stipends in the Regents College Scholarship Program 
are limited to a maximum of $1,000, an amount that may be received by 
a student whose family has a net taxable income of $1,800 per year, or 
less. The stipend is reduced by $i for each $10 of additional income 
above $1,800. The minimum stipend of $2jo may be received by a stu- 
dent whose family has a net taxable income of $9,300 or greater. (The 
reference here is to net taxable income, a figure derived from New York 
State’s income tax procedures. This figure is usually lower than net family 
income, the more common term.) 

The amount of the stipend is also restricted by the cost of tuition 
and fees at the institution the student attends. The award may not exceed 
the cost of tuition and fees for the school year, or the amount of $350, 
whichever is greater. For example, a student from a family whose net 
taxable income is $8,300 per year may receive a stipend of $350, despite 
the fact that he may attend a tuition free institution. 
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Meade examined the distribution of family income of Regents Scholar- 
ship winners in the fall of 1965 and compared that distribution with the 
personal-income distribution for all families in the state, obtained from 
the i960 census. An exact comparison is not possible with existing sum- 
maries for the Regents winners, because these summaries are affected at 
both extremes by the existence of minimum awards and by the effect of 
the tuition limitation. Nonetheless, Meade concluded that the Regents 
Scholarship winners are considerably more affluent than the state’s gen- 
eral population. His statement on this point is as follows. 

“It is apparent that the percentage of students in the lowest income 
group of Regents College Scholarship recipients is considerably lower 
than the percentage reported for the census. Specifically, in 1959, ap- 
proximately 34 percent of families in the state of New York reported a 
net taxable income of $1,800 or less. Only 16 percent of the scholarship 
winners and iy percent of the Scholarship Incentive Awards recipients 
were classified as having a net taxable income of $1,800 or less.” 

Meade also examined the current expenses of college attendance in 
New York. His estimates are based on figures from the 1965-66 aca- 
demic year. He first considered tuition, fees, and supplies. He found that' 
these ranged from an average of $1 12, at the four-year colleges associated 
with the tuition-free City University, to an average of $1,323, at the pri- 
vate colleges and universities. The highest figure for tuition, fees, and sup- 
plies was $2,650 at a private institution; the lowest was $48 at one of the 
City University’s four-year colleges. 

As observed earlier, tuition and fees constitute only a part of the total 
expenses facing a college student. Considering charges for room and 
board in the case of resident students, Meade found that the average 
charge at the State University was $861 and the average at the private 
institutions was $913. 

Meade carried this analysis to the point of constructing an estimate of 
the total expenses of college attendance in New York, as seen from the 
student’s point of view. His estimate is based on 1965-66 expense levels 
and distinguishes between commuter and resident students and also dis- 
tinguishes among the several types of colleges and universities within the 



state. Meade’s estimate for full-time undergraduate study is presented in 
Table 5, and his description of the way this estimate was constructed is 
as follows. 

“An accurate estimate of the total expense of attending college is diffi- 
cult to determine. However, according to Business Week the fixed ex- 
penses account for only 75 percent of the total expense of college attend- 
ance. According to Business Week , additional expenses incurred by a 
student include those for special course fees, clothing, personal spending, 
and transportation. For the student residing at college, Business Week 
estimates that these additional expenses can range between $500 and $800 
annually. The College Scholarship Service of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board indicates that, for the student residing at home, $400 
to $600 should be allocated for home maintenance, $400 to $500 for 
personal expenses, and $100 to $200 for transportation. For purposes of 
this report, it is estimated that the average full-time college student who 
resides at home spends approximately $1,000 in addition to his fixed 
expenditures for tuition, fees, books, and supplies. For the student who 
resides at college, it is estimated that an average of $600 is expended for 
personal needs and transportation, in addition to the fixed expenses for 
tuition, fees, books and supplies, room and board.” 

The results presented in Table 5 suggest that the total expenses of col- 
lege attendance in the state of New York, at a minimum, are slightly in 
excess of $1,100 per year. This is the situation at the four-year colleges 
of the free-tuition City University, where the student lives at home and 
commutes to college. The existence of tuition at the State University 
raises the figure to $1,478 at the community colleges and to $1,589 at the 
four-year colleges. Total expenses at the private institutions for com- 
muters average $1,885 at the two-year colleges and $2,445 at the four- 
year colleges and universities. For students who reside at college, the 
foregoing figures are increased by approximately $500. 

These figures can be compared with the stipends possible under the 
Regents College Scholarship Program. The maximum possible stipend is 
$1,000, and this amount may be given only to a student who attends a 
college whose tuition is at least equal to this amount. The effect of this 



requirement is to limit these awards to students attending the private 
colleges and universities where, as shown in Table 5, total expenses aver- 
age $2,323 for commuters and $2,836 for residents. 



Table y. Estimated Total Expense of College Attendance for 
Full-Time Undergraduates in New York in 1965 



Type of institution 


Commuter 


Resident 


City University of New York 


Four-year colleges 






Community colleges 


b20 5 




State University of New York 


Four-year colleges 


1,589 


$1,969 


Agricultural and technical colleges 




1,915 


Community colleges 




2,056 


Contract colleges 




2,430 


Private 


Four-year colleges 




2,968 


Two-year colleges 




2,336 


Average: public 




2,059 


Average: private 




2,836 



On the other hand, the maximum possible stipend for a student attend- 
ing the City University is $350, even though his family income inay be 
in the very lowest category. In this case, his total expenses will range 
between $1,100 and $1,200, 

Meade’s estimate of total college expenses in New York permits the 
conclusion that stipends under the Regents College Scholarship Program 
account for only one-third to one-half of the expenses facing the stu- 
dent. This fact confronts the student with the necessity of finding addi- 
tional funds from other sources, including family income and assets, 
loans, and employment. Another possible source is a supplementary 
scholarship award from the college he attends. It is reasonable for the 
state to assume that these other sources will be used to augment the 
Regents aw^rd, when they are open to the student and represent reason- 
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able possibilities for him. However, for the boy or girl from low-income 
families, these sources are not always open and possible. 

It is suggested here that there is a direct relationship between tl^ size 
of the Regents awards and the tendency for low-income students r j seek 
employment, rather than college, immediately after high school gradua- 
tion. Of course many other factors also bear on this decision. The fact 
remains, however, that if the student is motivated for college and if he 
comes from a very low-income family, the total expense of college at- 
tendance represents a substantial expenditure that he may not be in a 
position to make. 

At the other end of the scale, all the individuals associated with the pres- 
ent study reacted negatively to the present practice of paying minimum 
Regents awards of $250 per year to students who have not demonstrated 
financial need. It is now possible for a Regents College Scholar to receive 
$1,000 under the program, even though his family resources may be fully 
adequate to meet the total expenses of college attendance. This is a clear 
violation of the ability* to-pay principle and should be eliminated. 

Summary Evaluation of the Regents College Scholarship Program. 
Most though not yet all of the students who can be identified as having 
high intellectual ability during the twelfth grade are now entering col- 
leges and universities, and many are continuing into graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. This movement of large numbers of intellectually able 
students into college is a significant development of the past 10 years. 
The Regents College Scholarship Program has played a highly significant 
role in this development in the state of New York, 

The immediate problem facing this program is one of assuring that 
the young people identified as Regents Scholars are, in fact, assisted to 
meet the full expenses of college attendance. The tuition limitation results 
in stipends that are materially less than the amount needed by low-income 
students, who do not have the options open to the middle- or high-income 
student to augment the Regents award from other sources. At the same 
time, there is a clear violation of the ability-to-pay principle in the prac- 
tice of granting sizable minimum awards to students who have not demon- 
strated that they need such awards. 



A more difficult and longer range problem pertains to the emphasis that 
should be placed on intellectual ability as a basis for making competitive 
awards to a limited number of students, under circumstances in which 
an increasing proportion of the age-group seeks to attend college. The 
present position of the Board of Regents is to define io percent of high 
school graduates throughout the state as intellectually able and to provide 
substantial scholarships for them. This position has the effect of adopting 
an even broader definition of intellectual ability, because of the effect of 
declinations by students who elect to attend college out of the state and 
because of the effect of the county-by-county competitions. In practice, 
the Regents Scholars span a broader range of intellectual ability, one that 
extends over perhaps 20 percent of high school graduates. This is a more 
liberal definition of intellectual ability than that used for most competi- 
tive scholarship programs and that required for admission to the most 
competitive colleges. 

The reports by Spence, Findley, and Kramer suggest that this broad 
a definition of intellectual ability is difficult to maintain by means of a 
single examination, under circumstances in which 70 percent of high 
school graduates compete for Regents awards. To oversimplify, there is 
some risk of rewarding a second-rate physicist and overlooking a first- 
rate electrician. Any extension of the present program beyond the 10 
percent level specified in the Regents’ plans would only increase this risk. 

There is a possibility that more comprehensive examining procedures 
can be developed that will assess the practical abilities required in the tech- 
nical and subprofessional college courses. This development is urgently 
needed but is probably at least five years away. There is also the possi- 
bility of some improvement in the selection procedures for the Regents 
program through the addition of the secondary school record to the 
scores on the examination. This improvement, however, is likely to be 
marginal and probably not worth the added cost. 

On balance, it is concluded that the present program is operating effec- 
tively in its identification of intellectually able students and that it can 
continue to operate effectively at a level of 10 percent of high school 
graduates, as specified in the Board of Regents’ plans. It is also concluded 
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that the present selection procedures would not support any substantial 
expansion beyond the io percent level. 

College-capable Students and the Scholar Incentive frogram 

The Scholar Incentive Program represents a sharp contrast to the Regents 
College Scholarship Program just disc :sed. Scholar Incentive awards are 
not made on a competitive basis. They are, in general, available to resi- 
dents of the state who are enrolled in a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
ate program at a college or university within the state. They are thus 
available to most students going to college. In the years since these awards 
were first established in 1961, the total amount disbursed annually under 
this program has reached $34 million, a sum that is slightly larger than 
the total disbursed on a competitive basis. 

The amount of the Scholar Incentive award is based on the net taxable 
income of the student’s family. It ranges from a minimum of $100 to a 
maximum of $500 per year, for undergraduates. The maximum award 
may be received by students whose families have a net taxable income of 
$1,800 or less. If the net taxable income is between $1,800 and $7,500, 
the award is $200. The minimum aware of $100 may be received by stu- 
dents whose families have an income of $7,500 or more. The same prin- 
ciple holds for graduate study, although the awards are somewhat higher. 

Scholar Incentive awards are limited to payment of tuition. Regardless 
of the demonstrated financial need of the student, an award will not be 
given unless the tuition is at least $200, and $200 is deducted from tui- 
tion in determining the upper limit of the award. An undergraduate at 
the State University, for example, where tuition is $400, will receive only 
$200 even if he demonstrates full financial need. He may, however, re- 
ceive a second award of $200 from the State University Scholarship 
Fund. Scholar Incentive awards are limited to tuition even if they are 
given in combination with any Regents fellowship or scholarship award 
or any federal educational benefit. 

Meade examined the income distribution for undergraduate Scholar 
Incentive award recipients in the fall of 1965. The results are presented 
in Table 6. 



The data contained in Table 6 are based on administrative statistics 
from the New York State Department of Education and do not repre- 
sent an actual distribution of family income. In effect, the income figure 
is inferred from the size of the Scholar Incentive award paid to the stu- 
dent. This inference is inaccurate at both extremes because of the exist- 
ence of the tuition limitation and because of the existence of a minimum 
award, made without reference to the size of family income. The effect 
of this weakness in the statistics is to present an underestimate of the low- 
income families at the City University and at the community colleges 
associated with the State University and an overestimate of the high- 
income families. The figures for the State University four-year colleges 
and for the private institutions are, however, reasonably accurate. 

Taking the foregoing qualification into account, Meade estimates that 
22.6 percent of Scholar Incentive award recipients throughout the state 
reported a net taxable income of $i,Soo or less. He contrasts this figure 
with the 34 percent of New York families who, in the i960 census, re- 
ported incomes at this level. 

Table 6. Percentage Distribution According to Net Taxable Income 
of Undergraduate Scholar Incentive Award Recipients , Fall 1965 

_ Percentage distribution by net taxable income 

Percentage 



Type of of all $1,800 Between $1,800 $7,500 

institution recipients or less and $7,500 or more 

City University 2 14 40 46 

State University 

Four-year colleges . . , 28 18 48 34 

Community colleges . . 11 16 42 42 

Contract colleges ... 2 12 28 60 

All public 43 17 45 38 

All private 57 14 46 40 

Total state 100 15 46 39 



Note: Statistics at City University and community colleges are not reliable in the lowest 
and highest income groups. If the tuition is %oo or less, the student may request only 
the minimum award of $100, since he cannot receive more. All students requesting the 
minimum were classified as being in the maximum income group. 
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Meade also compared the size of the Scholar Incentive awards with his 
estimates of the total expenses of college attendance. The expense esti- 
mates for a full-time undergraduate program were given in Table 5. 
Meade’s estimate of total expenses at the graduate level, also on a full-time 
basis, are presented in Table 7. 

Table 7 . Estimated Average Total Expense of College for Fnll-Tbne 
Graduate and Professional Students in New York 

Type of 

institution Commuter Resident 

City University of New York $1,716 

State University of New York 1,774 $2,230 

Average: Public 1,745 2,230 

Average: Private. 2,393 2 *954 

As already observed, undergraduate expenses range from a minimum 

of about $1,100 for commuters at the tuition-free City University to a 
maximum approaching $3,000 for resident students at a private college 
or university. Table 7 suggests that graduate expenses range from a mini- 
mum of about $1,700 for commuters at the City University to a maxi- 
mum of about $3,000 for resident students at a private institution. 

Scholar Incentive awards range from $100 to $500 for undergraduates; 
from $200 to $600 for first-year graduate students; and from $400 to $800 
for advanced graduate students. 

These awards account for only a small proportion of the total expenses 
facing the student. For all practical purposes, undergraduates attending 
the City University are ineligible for Scholar Incentive awards because 
no tuition is charged. At the State University, Scholar Incentive awards 
cover about 1 3 percent of total expenses. At a private college or univer- 
sity, the proportion would increase to 25 percent, but the remaining 75 
percent represents a gap of $1,500 that would have to be filled from 
other sources. 

In the aggregate, the Scholar Incentive awards represent an important 
source of indirect income to the private colleges and universities in New 



York. The state makes payment to the student who in turn applies the 
payment to his tuition bill. This has been of public benefit because it has 
contributed to the utilization of facilities at the private institutions. As 
indicated earlier in this report, the educational diversity represented by 
these institutions has been and should be a significant though intangible 
resource for the state. The Scholar Incentive Program has helped main- 
tain this diversity. 

At the same time, it must be said that the “incentive” provided a low- 
income student is relatively small when measured against the total ex- 
penses of college attendance that he faces, even in the least expensive 
situation. As observed earlier the pattern of consumer expenditures for 
higher education has rested heavily on resources available to the middle- 
and high-income families: current income, family assets, and loans against 
future income. These resources are sharply limited or nonexistent in the 
case of low-income students and do not represent reasonable ways of 
responding to the incentive of a Scholar Incentive award. Loans and part- 
time employment are possibilities but should not be relied on too heavily. 
Other scholarship possibilities are not open to many of the young people 
in the group here called college capable. Here too, the financial prac- 
ticalities do not explain an absence of motivation for college work. How- 
ever, when motivation exists, the financial practicalities can become deter- 
mining It seems likely that many college-capable students, who have 
succeeded in graduating from high school in New York, have had to face 
these practicalities and have chosen not to enter college. 

Nonstudents and Their Potential 

The two preceding sections have concerned intellectually able students 
and college-capable students. These discussions account for practically 
all the students who now succeed in graduating from high school in the 
state of New York. There remains a group here called nonstudents, who 
do not now succeed in graduating from high school. The nonstudents in 
New York now number about 50,000 boys and girls or roughly one-fifth 
of the 1 8-year-old age group. 

There is probably a significant number of boys and girls among the 
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nonstudents who are potentially able, in an intellectual sense* These are 
students whose real ability is greater than their demonstrated ability, as 
measured by conventional tests or by school grades. Many are Negroes 
or members of other minority groups in the poverty population. Many 
are attending schools that are inadequate in the face of the deprivation 
that has surrounded them. They are less able intellectually at age 18 only 
in comparison with boys and girls from more favored backgrounds; if 
their records were interpreted in terms of the distance they have come, 
they would be judged to have high promise. Some of these boys and girls 
eventually graduate from high school; most do not. Relatively few will 
ever attend college. 

Accurate estimates of the number of such students are nonexistent: 
there are too many “ifs” to make an accurate census of this talent. It is 
likely, however, that there may be as many as 5,000 such boys and girls 
among the senior high school population of New York— that is, grades 
10, 11, and 12, 

New York’s present financial aid efforts begin at grade 12. It is not 
likely that these efforts will reach many in this group. It is not likely that 
any efforts in grade 1 2 will have a significant effect. It may be, however, 
that efforts beginning as late as grade 10 may reach a substantial propor- 
tion of the potentially able nonstudents. Such an effort is worth a trial 
in New York. 



Institutional Considerations 

The following discussion is turned from the student’s perspective to that 
of the various colleges and universities in New York that offer the pro- 
grams taken by the young people assisted by the state’s financial aid ac- 
tivities. Information for this discussion is drawn from the reports pre- 
pared by George L. Dischinger Jr., Ernest L. Boyer, and Jerome E. Lord. 
These reports deal, respectively, with the perspective of the private col- 
leges and universities, of the State University, and of the City University. 

The Dischinger report points to the long and distinguished history of 
the private colleges and universities, beginning with the founding of 
King’s College, now Columbia University, in 1754. Today, there are 150 
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private institutions in the state. “There are small colleges and very large 
and complex universities; there is a blend of the old and the newly estab- 
lished; there are colleges for men, colleges for women; there are programs 
in many areas of study. Although some of the colleges and universities 
are highly selective and competitive in terms of admission, others are 
much less so. Geographically, these institutions extend from New York 
City to the North Country to the Southern Tier to the Niagara Frontier. 
Taken as a group, the colleges are a cross section of American private 
education.” 

Dischinger estimates that “Between 50% and 55% of the (State) 
awards are being used at private colleges, and the total dollar volume 
going to students at private colleges is about $40 million.” This figure 
amounts to roughly two-thirds of the state’s present level of expenditures 
for all types of awards. 

Reports on file at the New York State Education Department reveal 
that the private colleger and universities expended $35.8 million for stu- 
dent aid purposes in 1963-64 and $394 million in 1964-65. These ex- 
penditures were made from the colleges’ own funds and represent schol- 
arships, fellowships, and prizes, but not loans or jobs. These figures 
amount to 14 percent of gross tuition and fees at these institutions and 
include awards to out-of-state students, 

The combination of the state awards and those of the private colleges 
and universities thus total between $75 million and $80 million at the cur- 
rent annual rate of expenditure. This is a substantial total but accounts 
for less than 20 percent of the total expenditures by students and their 
parents, in connection with attendance at the private institutions. The 
latter figure is estimated to be about $480 million per year, on the basis 
of Meade’s average total expense at these institutions of approximately 
$2,600 and the 1965 private-college enrollment of 185,000 students. 

The foregoing figures provide perspective for the following discus- 
sion. The state’s financial aid efforts are important to the private institu- 
tions. They are, however, almost matched by the efforts the institutions 
themselves are making, and they are far more than matched by student 
and parent expenditures from family resources. 



Dischinger reports that the principal effect of the present state program 
is to “spread” the colleges’ own financial aid funds over a greater number 
of students. He suggests, further, that any substantial reduction in the 
state’s activities could not be compensated for by the private colleges 
without seriously impairing their overall educational program. 

The private institutions adhere to the ability-to-pay principle in their 
own financial aid programs; many are active in the College Scholarship 
Service. There is thus no serious incompatibility between the state’s 
efforts and those of the colleges and no evidence that combinations of 
awards result in payments to individual students that are in excess of 
demonstrated financial need. There are, however, administrative com- 
plications that arise from the state’s practice of making payments in sepa- 
rate checks for individual students and, more, in the practice of making 
payments one to two months after the colleges have begun their academic 
terms. This is a statutory problem and does not arise from inefficiency 
in the administration of the programs. 

The private institutions are acutely aware of the financial pressures on 
low-income students and of the limited resources available to them to 
reduce these pressures. Dischinger reports that “There is a strong cur- 
rent of support running for a review of the income bases upon which 
awards are fixed and for an increase in the size of the maximum awards.” 

In general, then, the private institutions find the state’s present over- 
all program to be operating effectively and to be compatible with their 
own efforts in student financial aid. This judgment is tempered by the 
recognition that unmet needs exist among low-income students and that 
these needs cannot be met through resources available to the individual 
colleges and universities. 

The State University of New York, founded in 1948, now consists of 
57 campuses, and eight more are authorized and being developed. The 
Boyer report identifies three types of institutions within this complex: 
“(1) University-operated, of which there are four university centers, 
ten colleges of liberal aits and science, six agricultural and technical col- 
leges, and four professional and specialized schools; (2) colleges oper- 
ated by private institutions under contract with State University, of 



which there are four; and (3) University-supervised community colleges 
of which there are 29.” 

Boyer goes on to report that “The University's full-time enrollment 
in 1965 was 108,000; this is projected to be 120,000 in the fall of 1966, 
which represents nearly one-third of all full-time higher education en- 
rollment in New York. Non-New York residents constitute four per- 
cent of the University’s total full-time enrollment.” 

Most students at the State University now pay an annual tuition of 
$400 at the undergraduate level and $600 for graduate study. Tuition for 
out-of-state students is $600, and tuition for medical students is $800. 
Tuition at the community colleges r generally $300 but reaches $350 in 
some cases. 

The tuition is offset for low-income students by the State University 
Scholarship Fund, established in 1963 when the present tuition levels 
were instituted. The legislation establishing this fund stipulates that no 
student from a family where a net taxable income is less than $1,800 will 
be required to pay any tuition. In 1965-66, some 8,000 students received 
awards totaling $1.6 million under the fund. This fund does not extend 
to include the students at community colleges or those at the contract 
colleges. 

Boyer estimates that about 75 percent of the students at the State Uni- 
versity receive awards under the state’s present financial aid programs 
and that these awards constitute about 25 percent of the total expenses 
borne by the students and their families. His conclusion is that the state’s 
awards “constitute both an essential element in the University’s financial 
structure and an important aid to thousands of people who seek to sup- 
port their sons and daughters in State University. Without this resource 
or something equivalent to it, the pace of State University’s growth 
would probably be slowed substantially.” 

The foregcing judgment, however, is strongly qualified by three signs 
of weakness in the present program: 

First, Boyer reports that “Student debt is increasing substantially, and 
a sizable number of high school graduates may choose not to attend col- 
lege largely because of unwillingness to incur heavy debt.” He estimates 



that one-third of all full-time students borrow under state or federal pro- 
grams and that the average student loan at the State University is some- 
thing in excess of ^700. More important, the size of the average student 
loan is increasing year by year. 

Second, the Regents’ present program is less effective among students 
who attend the community colleges than among students in academic 
programs at four-year institutions. Yet, community college students tend 
to come from the lower-income groups in the general population. Exact 
figures on family incomes of students attending the different types of 
institutions of higher education in New York are not available. A recent 
study of the California State Scholarship Commission does provide evi- 
dence on this point for students attending colleges and universities in 
California. In that case, the family incomes of students attending the 
community colleges were the lowest among all types of institutions of 
higher education. It is reasonable to expect that there is the same situa- 
tion in New York. 

Students at community colleges are less likely to benefit from the pres- 
ent program for several reasons. The principal reason is the emphasis on 
intellectual ability in the Regents College Scholarship Program; this 
emphasis tends to concentrate these awards among the students who pur- 
sue an academic program at a four-year institution. The tuition limita- 
tion on the Scholar Incentive awards acts to limit the size of the award 
to a relatively small proportion of the total expenses facing the student. 
The absence of a competitive program for the community college gradu- 
ates who transfer to a four-year college or university constitutes still 
another limitation. At the same time, it should be noted that some Regents 
scholars do attend community colleges and take their awards with them 
when they transfer. 

The third sign of weakness identified by Boyer pertains to the real but 
covert competition among higher institutions for students of high intel- 
lectual ability. It has long been an accepted fact that the quality of a 
university’s academic program is, in large part, determined by the caliber 
of its student body. The State University of New York, like all state uni- 
versities, is expected to be an institution of high quality. Unlike many 
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other similar institutions, New York’s State University does not now 
have a comprehensive student financial aid program that will assist with 
the total expenses of college attendance for students of high intellectual 
ability who have demonstrated financial need. The present Regents Col- 
lege Scholarship Program, with its awards limited to tuition, is not an 
adequate substitute for the more comprehensive student financial aid pro- 
grams currently in operation at other state universities such as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University of California. It is, of course, 
arguable that thi> weakness is a problem for the trustees of the State 
University and should not be dealt with by the Regents under then Col- 
lege Scholarship Program. 

The Royer report also refers to an administrative problem that was 
identified earlier by Dischinger: delays in the receipts of payments of 
state awards that extend well into the academic year or semester. This 
is a statutory problem and does not arise from administrative inefficiency. 

The City University of New York now includes 13 operating units: 
5 four-year senior colleges, 1 three-year senior college (including one 
graduate year), 6 community colleges, and a graduate center. Total 
enrollments in 1965 were almost 140,000, of which 56,000 were full-time 
students. The corresponding figures for 1966 are 143,000 and 60,000. 
Enrollments are expected to reach 150,000 students in 1967. 

The City University’s policy with respect to free tuition is well known. 
It extends to city residents matriculated in a degree program at either the 
four-year colleges or the community colleges, although these students 
pay a fee that ranges between $50 and $100 per year for noninstructional 
services. Nonmatriculated undergraduates pay tuition of $18 per credit 
hour at the senior colleges and $15 at the community colleges. Most 
graduate students pay tuition of $25 per credit hour. 

About 20 percent of the Regents College Scholarship awards each year 
are made to students at the City University. The interaction between the 
tuition limitation on state awards and the free-tuition policy of the uni- 
versity results in a range of stipends from $250 to $350. Unlike the situa- 
tion on other campuses, these awards can be used by City University 
students to meet the expenses of college attendance other than tuition. 
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The Regents awards at City University thus constitute a significant ex- 
ception to the principle of limiting awards to the payment of tuition. 

Only about 2 percent of Scholar Incentive award? are made to students 
at the City University. Most students receiving these awards are nonresi- 
dents of New York City who pay tuition of $400 at the senior colleges. 

The urban problems facing the City of New York and its university 
defy a brief summary. Lord’s report gives a few highlights: 

“New York City has a population slightly in excess of 8,000,000. Next 
to the white population, the largest segment of the population is Negro, 
numbering approximately 1 ,000,000, and Puerto Rican, numbering over 
a half-million. The City now has fourteen target areas designated by the 
Economic Opportunity Committee in its war against poverty; a new 
list of twenty-four target areas is awaiting approval. Logue’s report on 
housing, planning and development in New York City, Let There Be 
Commitment , points out that the slums are growing, and estimates of the 
size of the City’s poverty population center on 1,000,000. In i960, the 
median schooling for adults 25 years and older was 10.1 years.” 

Lord’s report goes on to indicate that in 19 66 more than 70,000 stu- 
dents graduated from the public and parochial high schools of New York 
City. Approximately 56 percent of them entered college, but the rate for 
public high school graduates is much lower than this figure would suggest. 
Indeed, the number of vocational school graduates going on to some form 
of higher education is extremely small, and even the public academic 
high school graduates, who constitute about two-thirds of the total num- 
bers, show only a 49 percent college applicant group. 

Furthermore, the number of Negro and Puerto Rican youngsters who 
enter college— their ranks already more decimated by high school drop- 
outs than the white group— is extremely low. In citing from a report based 
on estimates of color composition of graduates from New York City high 
schools and number entering college, Lord indicates that although in 1965 
approximately 63 percent of white high school graduates were going on 
to college, only 16 percent of the Puerto Rican graduates and fewer 
than 20 percent of the Negro graduates would be with them. The dis- 
parity seems clear. 



City University is currently operating three interesting and worth- 
while financial aid programs designed to identify and encourage able 
students from the poverty areas. Lord describes this work as follows: 

“With money previously appropriated and money authorized by the 
recent legislation, the University is running three programs designed to 
account in part for the levels of student ability and motivation and ability 
to pay. They are called College Discovery I, College Discovery II, and 
seek. All three are designed to locate, identify, counsel, teach and give 
some financial support to about 3,350 students. College Discovery I and 
seek are providing special help to students during the summer before 
college and during their high school years. All three programs are de- 
signed for students whose ability may be hidden by social/economic 
deprivation. 

“These programs have been quite successful in helping students from 
disadvantaged populations reach and stay in college. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to teil how much of a dent they have made, because no one can tell 
how many students there are in high school who could go on to a success- 
ful college career.” 

Lord’s report makes clear that there is a great disparity between the 
financial needs of students at the City University, both present and po- 
tential, and the resources available to the university to assist in meeting 
th?se needs. He describes the intention of the Board of Higher Education 
to “offer the benefits of post-high school education to all residents of 
New York City who are able and eager to avail themselves of these bene- 
fits.” But he suggests that this goal can be reached only if there is sub- 
stantial increase in the state’s financial aid activities. 

All three institutional consultants to the present study would doubt- 
less agree to the following: ( 1 ) financial inability to meet the total costs 
of college attendance constitutes a significant reason for the failure of 
many college-capable and some intellectually able students to attend 
college; (2) this problem is being partially but by no means completely 
solved by the state’s present financial aid programs; (3) resources avail- 
able to the individual colleges and universities are limited and cannot 
conceivably be stretched to deal adequately with the problem;, and (4) 



substantial action at the state level is needed if the momentum already 
gained toward broad opportunities for higher education is to be sus- 
tained. 



Relationship between State and Federal Aid Programs 

The federal government has become increasingly active in the field of 
student financial aid in recent years. The review for this study of the pro- 
grams new operating in New York State thus had to take account of this 
development. Charles C. Cole Jr. prepared a report for the study on the 
relationship between the state and federal programs. The following dis- 
cussion draws heavily on his report. 

Cole reports that 25,000 graduate students are being supported on 
fellowships financed by federal funds; that approximately 458,000 stu- 
dents are currently borrowing under the National Defense Student Loan 
Program; and that more than 100,00 college students from low-income 
families are on federally supported work-study grants. The federal gov- 
ernment’s annual expenditures for these activities are approximately $400 
million at the undergraduate level (exclusive of veterans’ educational 
benefits) and $240 million at the graduate level. The level of these ex- 
penditures can be contrasted with the total of expenditures by students 
attending colleges and universities throughout the country this year. Cole 
estimates this figure to be $6 billion. 

The figures in the foregoing paragraph are national figures. The esti 
mate of current annual expenditures by the federal government in New 
York State for student financial aid is $30 million at the undergraduate 
level and an equal amount at the graduate level. 

Cole’s report contains a detailed description of the various federal pro- 
grams and an approximate accounting of the extent to which the major 
programs are affecting college students in the state of New York. This 
information is too detailed to be included here, but his general descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of federal student financial aid programs is of 
interest and relevance. The following quotations are taken from this sec- 
tion of his report. 

“Federal funds for student aid are allocated for specific, immediate ends 
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and for solving important, clearly demonstrated manpower needs. Federal 
funds are concentrated in the sciences, particularly at the graduate level. 
However, there has been a broadening of the areas of federal concern 
during the last ten years. There appears to be an implied philosophy that 
graduate education should be free or almost free. A philosophy of aid at 
the undergraduate level is more difficult to ascertain. The preference of 
many for loans over scholarships, at the undergraduate level, the fact that 
Congress authorized a loan program in 1958 and a smaller grant program 
in 1965 would lead one to conclude that federal policy favors support of 
undergraduate education by those who would receive it. 

“However, to speak of a rationale for federally supported student 
financial aid programs is somewhat misleading. There appears to be no 
single comprehensive policy. In the past, apparently, there has been little 
coordination among the various programs and little cooperation among 
the separate agencies. Indeed, according to some observers, there appears 
to be considerable competition among some of the federal agencies in 
their student aid operations. The likelihood of such competition is an- 
other reasun why there should be efforts to enhance cooperation and 
coordination among the federal agencies administering student aid pro- 
grams. The Johnson Administration has taken cognizance of this fact 
for in 1964 the President issued an executive order designed to improve 
coordination of federal programs and policies related to education.” 

“To the extent that there is a single rationale that has operated over 
the years, one might say that until 1965 the philosophy of federal student 
aid was that graduate education, especially in fields of study considered 
in the national interest, should be relatively free to the individual while 
undergraduate education should be paid for, initially or ultimately, by 
those who receive it. Since 1965 a second ingredient in the rationale of 
federal student aid has been the elimination of poverty. Federal student 
aid at all educational levels is now viewed as justifiable if its expenditure 
will aid the disadvantaged and enhance equality of opportunity. This ap- 
proach rests on the assumption or conviction that education and training 
offer the most effective means for helping poor people rise on the eco- 
nomic ladder. The preamble of the Economic Opportunity Act passed 



in 1964 states this policy in straightforward terms: ‘It is, therefore, the 
policy of the United States to eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty in this Nation by opening to everyone the opportunity 
for education and training, the opportunity to work, and the opportunity 
to live in decency and dignity.’ ” 

In considering possible changes in the direction and level of federal 
expenditures for student financial aid during the next five years, Cole 
advances the following predictions: (1) Allocations for existing pro- 
grams will probably increase, perhaps at an average annual rate of 5 per- 
cent. (2) There is likely to be an increase in graduate fellowships in such 
fields as space science, metallurgy, bioengineering, nursing, and social 
work. (3) Fellowship support in the humanities is likely to be undertaken 
but at a relatively lower level of allocation. (4) The new g.i. Bill for 
veterans of the armed services will probably contribute just as dramati- 
cally to the expansion of graduate education as the World War II g.i. 
Bill contributed to an increase in undergraduate enrollments. (5) Loans 
will continue to constitute the major federal effort at the undergraduate 
level, although there is doubt whether they will be administered under 
the National Defense Student Loan Program or on a guarantee-insurance 
basis. (6) Federal expenditures for student financial aid will probably 
equal or exceed $1 billion by 1972. 

The federal activities in the field of student financial aid have at least 
three significant implications for New York’s present program and any 
changes that might be contemplated in it. 

First, the nature and level of federal activity at the graduate level is 
such that the state’s efforts at this level should be considered supplemental 
to those of the federal government. The state’s efforts should be directed 
toward providing fellowships in those fields not adequately covered by 
federal awards yet deemed to be in the public interest within the state of 
New York. The staff for this study has not canvassed this simation in 
detail and can offer no judgments at the present time. 

Second, the federal emphasis on loans at the undergraduate level leaves 
to the state the initiative with respect to scholarship grants at this level. 
There is little or no likelihood that federal programs as comprehensive 
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as the Regents College Scholarship Program and the Scholar Incentive 
Program will come into being in the near future. To the extent that 
loans represent an unrealistic resource for students to use in meeting the 
total expenses of college attendance, and to the extent that family income 
and assets are inadequate, the state would appear to be the level of govern- 
ment that should respond. 

Third, the current federal emphasis on the war on poverty offers an 
opportunity for cooperative actions by the state, its colleges and uni- 
versities, and the federal government. Action in the form of a scholarship 
program directed toward the poverty population would receive financial 
assistance from the federal government, if it met federal specifications. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The door to educational opportunity beyond high school in the state of 
New York is now about half open. The advances that have occurred 
since the early decades of the twentieth century are partly the result of 
public investment in elementary and secondary schools. They are also 
partly the result of public investment in the colleges and universities. 
These advances are, to a considerable degree, also the result of substantial 
investments by the families of students who have gone to college and by 
the students themselves. The present pattern of consumer expenditures 
for higher education rests heavily on resources available to the student 
and his family and less on institutional resources, both public and private. 
This pattern of expenditures has sustained a mass movement toward 
higher education on the part of middle-income families and, to a small 
degree, on the part of lower-income families. 

It is not likely that the present pattern of consumer expenditures can 
sustain a continuation of this momentum into the lower-income strata of 
American society. The resources available to these families are at least 
partially and often totally inadequate to meet the total expenses of college 
attendance. College expenses now range from $1,000 to $3,000 per year 
and can be expected to increase in the years ahead. 

The advances in educational opportunity at the college level are also 
the result of a pragmatic definition of “college capability one that has 
become increasingly broad in response to manpower demands from a 
technological economy and human demands from an advancing society. 
The college-capable student of today may be intellectually able, but 
more commonly he is not. A boy or girl designated as capable of doing 
college work is now defined in educational terms simply as one who has 
graduated from high school. Whether he goes to college is increasingly 
a social or economic question, not an educational one. 

In their Statewide Flan for the Expansion and Development of higher 
Education , 1964, the Regents stated their first goal as follows: “Equal 
and open educational opportunity beyond high school for each qualified 
person who desires such education, the opportunity to be unrestricted by 
race, creed, or national origin, and to be available until each person’s 
needs for economic and social self-sufficiency are met.” 21 
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The Regents student financial aid activities will be an important instru- 
ment of public policy in the achievement of this goal, provided they are 
expanded to reflect the total expenses of college attendance, in relation 
to ability to pay, for all students capable of undertaking education at the 
college level. Accordingly, the following recommendations are here sub- 
mitted: 

Recommendation 1 . The Board of Regents should adopt as a long- 
term objective the provision of direct financial assistance toward the 
total expenses of college attendance for all New York residents attend- 
ing New York’s colleges and universities, such assistance to be provided 
in strict accordance with the financial ability of the student and his 
family to meet these expenses. 

Recommendation 2 . The foregoing objective should be met primarily 
by means of a substantial expansion of the Scholar Incentive Program. 
The following principles should be used as a guide in adapting this Pro- 
gram to the objective. 

a. A student will be eligible if he is a resident of the state and enrolled 
in a two-year college, four-year college or university, graduate or profes- 
sional school, or specialized institution within the state of New York 
that is recognized by the New York State Education Department. Eligi- 
bility will extend to full-time students. Extension of eligibility to part- 
time students should be determined by a further study of the needs 
within this group. 

b. The maximum Scholar Incentive award will be limited to the total 
of all reasonable expenses of college attendance. These expenses include 
tuition, housing, food, transportation, books, and supplies. In addition, an 
allowance for foregone earnings will \e considered a reasonable expense 
when the student’s attendance at college would result in an undue finan- 
cial hardship for his family. 

c. Scholar Incentive awards in the individual case will be determined 
by reducing the maximum figure to reflect ability to pay the total ex- 
penses of college attendance. Two allowances will be involved in this 
reduction: (i) an allowance representing the student’s contribution 
toward his own college expenses through summer or term-time employ- 



ment and through loans; and (ii) an allowance representing the family’s 
contribution from its resources. The allowances will, in some cases, be 
larger than the total expenses of college attendance. In that event, no 
Scholar Incentive award will be given. 

d. Scholar Incentive awards will be considered supplemental to any 
awards by agencies of the federal government. The combination of state 
and federal awards should not exceed the total expenses of college 
attendance. 

The emphasis in the foregoing long-term recommendations is placed 
on a substantial expansion of the Scholar Incentive Program, one that will, 
when completed, provide fully for the college expenses of New York 
residents at New York colleges, in relation to their financial ability. It is 
concluded that the state’s major future effort should take this form 
rather than a series of competitive scholarship and fellowship programs. 
The latter approach is more appropriate for the past era of scarcity of 
opportunity in higher education than it is for the era of abundant oppor- 
tunity that lies just ahead. 

The transformation of New York’s present series of financial aid pro- 
grams into the program called for by Recommendation 2 cannot be com- 
pleted within a brief period. The cost to the state will have to be assessed 
in terms of other requirements for public expenditures, within higher 
education and elsewhere. Such an assessment has not been part of the 
present study. The implementation of this recommendation will require 
operations planning and detailed study of possible procedures. These also 
have not been part of the present study. Further, expansion of the Scholar 
Incentive Program will need to be scheduled in stages and corresponding 
adjustments made in the competitive scholarship and fellowship programs 
during a transition period. The planning initiated by the present study 
will need to be continued between now and 1970, and it should thus be 
possible to implement Recommendation 2 partially by 1970 and fully by 
1975. Therefore: 

Recommendation 3. It is recommended that the planning initiated by 
the present study be continued by the Commissioner of Education and 
his staff between now and 1970, looking to the partial implementation of 
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Recommendation 2 by 1970 and its full implementation by j 975. This 
planning should be undertaken with the assistance of a strong advisory 
committee. 

The continued planning called for in Recommendation 3 should be 
done taking into consideration the relationship between the Scholar 
Incentive Program, on the one hand, and the various scholarship and 
fellowship programs, on the other hand, during the period of transition. 
The general principle to be followed is one of increasing maximum 
awards under the Scholar Incentive Program and maintaining the present 
level of maximum awards under the scholarship and fellowship programs, 
until the combination of maximum awards for the Scholar Incentive 
Program and any other program is equal to the total expenses of college 
attendance. After that point, the maximum award under the competitive 
program would be reduced, as the maximum under the Scholar Incentive 
Program is further increased. Then, as the level of maximum award under 
the Scholar Incentive Program reaches the total expenses of college at- 
tendance, as is intended by Recommendation 2, the need for the con- 
tinued operation of the competitive program would disappear. The com- 
petitive programs will thus be an essential part of the overall effort during 
the period of transition, but as the Scholar Incentive Program carries an 
increasing share of the total burden, their relative importance will dimin- 
ish. 

This planning will also require study of procedures for estimating 
financial ability to meet the expenses of college attendance on the part of 
New York students and their families. The elements to be considered 
in making this estimate, as given in Recommendations 2b and 2c, call for 
a more sophisticated procedure than is now in use. It is believed that 
their use will result in a fairer, more equitable procedure. These elements 
will require explicit definition that will vary from year to year. It will be 
necessary to obtain estimates of the total expenses of college attendance 
from the colleges and universities and to provide for their review by the 
New York State Education Department. Standards for the allowances 
representing the contributions from the student and his family will need 
to be established and reviewed periodically. The general experience of 
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the College Scholarship Service should be considered in establishing these 
standards, particularly with respect to contributions from family income 
and assets and with respect to the consideration given family expenses 
for the education of other children in the family. The College Scholar- 
ship Service’s general experience, however, should be adapted critically 
to the New York situation and not necessarily applied on a wholesale 
basis. It is expected that a strong advisory committee will play a key role 
in effecting this adaptation. 

The need for study of the financial requirements of part-time students 
has already been noted. This study should be undertaken as part of the 
planning operation. 

Recommendations i, 2, and 3 are for the long term. The following 
additional recommendations are submitted for the period between now 
and 1970. They will begin the process of change toward the objective 
called for in Recommendation 1. More important, they will begin to 
meet problems and needs that are now clearly visible and that have been 
identified in earlier sections of this report. 

Immediate need exists for special action directed toward the group 
identified as nonstudents in this report: the young people who now drop 
out of school before high school graduation. The judgment has been 
expressed that many in this group possess latent intellectual potential. It 
is not likely, however, that New York’s present student financial aid 
efforts will reach many in this group, because their principal focus is at 
grade 12, and at this point the pattern of nonachievement is already well 
established. 

The problem facing the state in connection with this group is to pro- 
vide the education, the support, and the motivation that will enable them 
to finish high school successfully and continue their intellectual develop- 
ment at college. The educational part of such an effort, of course, is 
paramount. However, a supplementary financial aid program might offer 
the tangible support needed to stimulate motivation for continued educa- 
tion, through high school and beyond. 

The financial aid program for these students should seek to identify 
them as potentially able at the end of grade 9, using a combination of 
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junior high school grades, teachers’ recommendations, and tests of both 
ability and achievement. 

The students identified under this program would be recognized by the 
state and by their schools; they could be designated as Regents Oppor- 
tunity Scholars. Their families would receive annual stipends of $500, 
depending on financial need, to be used for the student’s maintenance 
during the period of high school study. The student’s entire record 
could be evaluated in the twelfth grade and, if his progress was satis- 
factory. he would be assured of continued support throughout his college 
career at a level consistent with the Regents College Scholarship Program. 

The Regents Opportunity Scholarship Program outlined above would 
operate only in poverty-area schools, where the present rates of high 
school graduation and college attendance are below overall state averages, 
A prerequisite for such a program would be an extended educational 
effort in these same schools. The success of the educational effort and the 
supplementary financial aid program would be judged in terms of their 
combined effect on the rates of high school graduation and college 
attendance. 

The following recommendation is submitted in order to provide for 
such a program: 

Recommendation 4. A program of Regents Opportunity Scholarships 
should be established in the high schools serving designated poverty areas. 
The program should identify and support a total of 5,000 boys and girls 
in grades 10, 1 1, and 12. The identification of students should occur at 
the end of grade 9, using both subjective and objective procedures. An- 
nual stipends of $500 should be awarded the families of these students 
beginning in grade 10 and continuing through high school, assuming 
satisfactory progress by the student. The stipends should be continued 
during the college years at a level consistent with those under the Regents 
College Scholarship Program, again assuming satisfactory progress. The 
entire program should be constituted as a cooperative effort of the high 
schools, the colleges and universities, thu federal government, and the 
Board of Regents. 

The foregoing recommendation is designed to meet an urgent need 



among a special group of students, one that cannot await implementation 
of the long-term proposals made earlier. At the same time, pressing finan- 
cial needs exist currently among students now attending college in New 
York. The following recommendations are directed toward the existing 
student financial aid programs and are designed to be the initial steps in 
the long-term transition proposed earlier. 

Recommendation j. With respect to the Scholar Incentive Program, 
the following recommendations are submitted. 

a. The maximum award should be increased to $1,000 for undergradu- 
ate and graduate students. 

b. The present limitation to tuition should be removed, and the awards 
should be made applicable to the total expenses of college attendance on a 
commuting basis. 

c. The awards in the individual case should reflect ability to pay 
college expenses. This should be accomplished by reducing the maximum 
amount by means of allowances that would represent contributions from 
the student and his family. No Scholar Incentive award should be made 
when the allowances exceed the total expenses of college attendance on a 
commuting basis. 

d. Scholar Incentive awards should be considered supplemental to any 
awards by agencies of the federal government. The combination of state 
and federal awards should not exceed the total expenses of college 
attendance. 

The intent of Recommendation 5 is to establish the Scholar Incentive 
Program as New York’s basic student financial aid program and to take 
the initial step in the expansion of this program that was proposed 
earlier. The proposed maximum award of $1,000 is well below the total 
expense of college attendance for many of the state’s college students. It 
is, however, close to Meade’s estimate of expenses for commuting students 
at the City University. The proposed figure is, in fact, a minimum figure 
and should be further increased as soon as possible, in accordance with 
the planning proposed in Recommendation 3. 

The reference to college expenses on a commuting basis in Recom- 
mendation 5 is also a compromise with present needs. This amount is 
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somewhat less than actual expenses for students who arc in residence at 
college and represents an initial, stringent definition of the total expenses 
of college attendance, one that should be extended as the period of transi- 
tion proceeds. The intent of this reference is to limit the awards for 
individual students to an amount that would maintain them as commuting 
students at the college or university they attend. Resident students 
would, of course, receive awards, but within a limitation established 
by the expense level of students who commute to the institution they 
attend. Under a % i ,000 maximum award, this point has no relevance when 
only the Scholar Incentive Program is considered, because commuting 
expenses exceed this figure at New York colleges. The reference becomes 
relevant when a student receives a Scholar Incentive award in combina- 
tion with an award from one of the competitive programs. 

The competitive scholarship and fellowship programs will be an essen- 
tial part of the state’s overall effort during the period of transition pro- 
posed. The following recommendations are designed to strengthen these 
programs during this period and to take the initial step in utilizing these 
programs to meet the long-term objective proposed in Recommenda- 
tion 1. 

Recommendation 6 . With respect to the Regents College Scholarship 
Program, the fon^. ving recommendations are submirted. 

a. The number of new awards each year should be established at 10 
percent of the total number of high school graduates in the state, as pro- 
posed by the Board of Regents in their statewide plan. 

b. The limitation to tuition should be removed and the awards should 
be made applicable to the to^al expenses of college attendance on a com- 
muting basis. 

c. The maximum award should be maintained at its present level. 

d. The awards in the individual case should reflect ability to pay col- 
lege expenses. This should be accomplished by reducing the maximum 
amount by means of allowances that would represent contributions from 
the student and his family. No monetary award should be made when 
these allowances exceed the total expenses of college attendance on a 
commuting basis. 



e. A category of Honorary Regents College Scholarships should be 
established without monetary award for students whose ability to pay 
exceeds the total expense of college attendance on a commuting basis. 
Students in this category should be given all due recognition and should 
be assured that, if their financial circumstances change adversely during 
their college careers, they will become automatically eligible for a mone- 
tary award. 

f. The selection procedures should be modified to limit further the 
circumstances under which the essay section of the Regents Scholarship 
Examination can eliminate a candidate who is otherwise well qualified 
on the objective section of the examination. 

g. Regents College Scholarship awards should be considered supple- 
mental to Scholar Incentive awards. The combination of the two awards 
should not exceed the total expenses of college attendance on a com- 
muting basis. 

h. Regents College Scholarship awards should be considered supple- 
mental to any awards by agencies of the federal government. The com- 
bination of state and federal awards should not exceed the total expenses 
of college attendance. 

i. Awards by New York’s colleges and universities should be con- 
sidered supplemental to Regents College Scholarship awards, in the ex- 
pectation that the combination of awards will not exceed the total 
expenses of college attendance. 

Recommendation 6 is designed to meet immediate needs within the 
state until successive increases in the maximum awards under the Scholar 
Incentive Program can begin to ipproach the total expenses of college 
attendance for all students. The Regents College Scholarship Program 
now reaches a significant number of intellectually able students within 
the state. The proportion reached, however, will be reduced in the face 
of increases in the 1 8 -year age group as long as only a fixed number of 
new awards is possible. The proposal to establish the number of new 
awards at a io percent level has been under consideration within the 
Board of Regents. A change to this requirement at the present time would 
assure that the same proportion of secondary school graduates would be 
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assisted in the immediate future as has been assisted in the recent past. 

The removal of the tuition limitation is designed to recognize the large 
gap that now exists between the present limitation and the total expenses 
of college attendance facing the able students now identified as Regents 
College Scholars. The expectation is that the combination of Regents 
and Scholar Incentive awards for these able students will move consider- 
ably closer to total expenses than is currently the case. As explained 
earlier, the reference to expenses on a commuting basis is designed to 
adopt an initial, stringent definition of total college expenses during the 
beginning of a period of transition. 

The proposal to maintain the maximum award under the Regents 
College Scholarship Program at its present level is, in the minds of those 
associated with this study, a matter of priority. Greater priority would 
be attached to Recommendation 4, which proposes a new program of 
Regents Opportunity Scholarships, and to Recommendation 5, which 
proposes an immediate expansion of the Scholar Incentive Program. If 
financial circumstances within the state are such that Recommendations 
4, 5, and 6 cannot all be implemented immediately, then it is a contingent 
recommendation that the maximum award under the Regents College 
Scholarship Program be reduced at the time the maximum award under 
the Scholar Incentive Program is increased, so that the combination of 
the two awards remains at or above the present level. 

The assumption underlying Recommendation 6f, which deals with 
selection procedures, is that the Regents College Scholarship Program 
will not in the foreseeable future be asked to identify substantially more 
than 10 percent of high school graduates within the state. At that level, 
the present selection procedures are judged to be satisfactory, with the 
modification proposed in Recommendation 6f. A marked expansion of 
the Regents College Scholarship Program, say to a level of 20 percent 
of high school graduates or more, would require major changes in the 
selection procedures. In that event, further attention would need to be 
given to the Regents Scholarship Examination and to additional selection 
criteria, as discussed earlier in this report. 

Recommendation 7. With respect to the remaining competitive schol- 
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arship and fellowship programs, the following recommendations are 
submitted: 

a. Responsibility for the program of Regents Scholarships in Cornell 
University should be transferred to the university from the New York 
State Education Department. 

b. The remaining competitive programs should be reviewed during 
the planning proposed in Recommendation 3, and the specifications for 
these programs should be adjusted in coordination with the recommen- 
dations that pertain to the Scholar Incentive Program. The Lehman 
Fellowships constitute an exception to this recommendation because of 
the unique character of this program. 

Two other matters that were discussed in earlier sections of this report 
but are not the subject of specific recommendation require comment 
here. The question of a program of transfer scholarships for students 
moving from two-year colleges to four-year institutions has been con- 
sidered in other studies and was a consideration in the present one. It is 
concluded that the recommendations made in this report will benefit 
this group of students, as they will others, and that a new competitive 
program for this group is not required if these recommendations are 
implemented. Recommendation 5, in particular, calls for an immediate 
increase in the maximum award under the Scholar Incentive Program 
and for the application of this award to expenses of college attendance 
other than tuition. This change would be of direct and immediate benefit 
to students at the community colleges, among others. If this change is 
not made, then the question of a program for transfer students should 
be reexamined. 

Second, the issue of permitting New York’s scholarship and fellowship 
holders to apply their awards to study outside the state was also reviewed 
and is discussed in an earlier section of this report. Consideration was 
given to the availability of college facilities within the state, to the de- 
sirability of permitting freedom of choice on the part of the individual 
student, and to the public interest in promoting student mobility among 
states as a means of reducing provincialism. On the other hand, it was 
felt that other needs exist within the state that are not being met under 
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the current financial aid programs and that these needs deserve priority 
over the use of state funds to support attendance at out-of-srate colleges 
and universities. These other needs are the subject of the recommen- 
dations in rhis report. 

# # # 

The student financial aid programs that are already in operation in the 
state of New York require annual expenditures of public funds on the 
order of $65 million to $70 million. If the present programs continue 
unchanged, enrollment increases alone will prompt marked increases in 
expenditures between now and 1975. The changes contemplated by the 
recommendations in this report will add substantially to these increases. 
These changes will also, however, add materially and intangibly to New 
York’s human resources. 

Increase in future cost will be partially offset by savings that will 
occur if the minimum awards are eliminated that now go to students 
who have the financial ability to meet college expenses. These savings 
are estimated to be on the order of $6.5 million at the present level of 
activity and as much as $10 million at the enrollment level expected in 
1975. Substantial as these savings are, the effect of implementing the 
recommendations in the present study will be to increase annual ex- 
penditures to a level that will probably exceed $125 million by 1975. 

This is an investment in the future and in the coming generation. It 
should pay rich dividends to the people of the state of New York. 
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reasons arc undoubtedly accurate, but Findley writes from a more general per- 
spective and reflects the pervasive influence on testing during the late 1930s of the 
Eight Year Study , which demonstrated that the traditional college preparatory 
sequence was unnecessarily restrictive when evaluated against subsequent student 
performance in college 

18. The entries in Table 4 arc derived from New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Handbook on Examinations and Scholarships . Albany, N. Y.: New York 
State Education Department, 1966, 83 pp. 

19. State University of New York, The Master Plan i960 . Albany, N. Y.: State 
University of New York, 1961, 72 pp. See p. 19. 

20. Committee on Higher Education, Meeting the Increasing Demand for Higher 
Education in New York State . A Report to the Governor and the Board of 
Regents. Albany, N. Y,: New York State Education Department, i960, 74 pp. 
See pp. 54-55. 

21. New York State Education Department, The Regents Statewide Plan for the 
Expansion and Development of Higher Education , 1964. Albany, N. Y.: New 
York State Education Department, 1965, p. 28. 
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